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What A.S.T. means 


to Teachers 





means more effective utilization of the 


teaching material in The Gregg Writer. 


means greater efficiency in teaching, 
with a consequent improvement in the 


results attained. 


means that much of the “spade work” 
of shorthand teaching the compiling 
of word lists and tests, etc.—is no 
longer necessary, as it is done for the 
teacher by the AST. 

means that the teacher is constantly 
receiving the stimulus of contact with 
thousands of other shorthand teachers 
throughout the country. Reading the 
AST is practically the equivalent of 





attending a teachers convention every 


month. 





means American Shorthand Teacher. 
If you are not familiar with it won't you 





let us send you a sample copy? 





One year $1, two years $1.50 





THE AMERICAN SHORTHAND TEACHER 


16 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y 
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Pencil, Pen, amd Ink 


A Discussion by Charles Lee Swem 


pen or pencil—is of such importance to 

the stenographer that a selection should 
be made with great care. Usually it is not. 
A stenographer goes into a store and asks for 
a pen or pencil. If the former, she sometimes 
selects the best-looking pencil, prettily col- 
ored and surmounted by a large red eraser. 
Or if she wants a pen, the clerk probably will 
ask the use to which she intends to put it. 
She replies “stenographic,” and immediately 
the clerk pulls out a drawer full of pens with 
“stenographic” points. The stenographer tries 
two or three, feeling that none is exactly what 
she wants, but in desperation she finally 
chooses the one least awkward to her touch. 

Both methods are wrong. Tastes as to 
the lead in a pencil vary. Some prefer a very 
soft lead, others a hard lead, but, in any 
event, a pencil with an eraser on it should 
never be chosen by a stenographer. An eraser 
is not only useless to a stenographer taking 
notes, but it is a decided handicap, in addi- 
tion. One has no time, in the first place, to 
erase a badly written note (a stroke through 
the note is both simpler and neater), but an 
eraser at the end of a pencil ,tends to over- 
balance the instrument. As a counteraction to 
this overbalancing, the fingers must grip the 
pencil tighter in order to hold it, and a tight 
grip is detrimental to both speed and accuracy 
in shorthand. A pencil without an eraser at 
the end possesses an added advantage in that 
the other end may be sharpened ready for 
instant use if the first point breaks or wears 
down. 

If a pencil is used, a good grade of pencil 
should be chosen by the stenographer. In the 
majority of cases a No. 2 lead will be found 
most serviceable for shorthand. This is a 


Toes writing instrument—whether it be 


medium soft lead, one that will make a mark 
with very light pressure—a _ characteristic 
which tends to fluency of movement. The 
pencil should, of course, be well sharpened 
at all times. For a protracted period of dic- 
tation, several points should be kept in reserve 

A pencil is serviceable enough for short- 
hand writing, but without question pen and 
ink are best adapted to the purpose. A pen 
will make finer, clearer outlines, the point 
never wears down, and an outline in ink is 
always easier to read under any kind of light. 
Many stenographers begin with the pencil, 
but if they follow the profession for any 
length of time, they eventually discover the 
superiority of the pen. Even a dip pen 
that is, the ordinary writing instrument—may 
be employed to advantage by the shorthand 
writer, but for everyday use the fountain pen 
is the stenographer’s best friend. 


Choosing a Fountain Pen 


The choosing of a fountain pen should not 
be a difficult matter. The large pen makers 
maintain shops in the larger cities where one 
may try out several points in order to find 
one that fits his touch. In almost any depart- 
ment store the same procedure may be fol- 
lowed. In many cases, the simple submission 
of a page of your notes, will secure for you 
an instrument adapted to your style of writing 
But the pen-making art has so multiplied the 
number of points which may be secured and 
tried in the store that the stenographer should 
possess such knowledge of points that will 
enable her to eliminate offhand the points 
that she cannot use. In the first place a 
Gregg writer should never ask for or accept 
a “stenographic” point, for it is one not 
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adapted to the notes that she writes. The 
“stenographic” point was originated many 
years ago when the only kind of shorthand 
in vogue was the shaded variety. This point 
is a very soft and flexible one to permit of 
the shading of certain strokes. This is not 
necessary in the style of shorthand that we 
write, but in addition, a point of this kind will 
tend to spread and make heavy notes under 
the slightest pressure, a tendency which is 
suicidal to fine, accurate notes. 


W hat Point 


The style of point best adapted to Gregg 
notes is a stiff, non-flexible one. 
of a point is known to the pen makers as an 
“accountant’s” or “bookkeeper’s” point. There 
is a slight difference between the bookkeepers’ 
and the accountant’s point, but for Gregg 
stenographic purposes they are the same. 
Both make excellent writing instruments for 
one using the style of shorthand that we 
employ. They are stiff enough to make an 
even line under all kinds of pressure and yet 
sufficiently flexible to “give” before they will 
tear the paper. They come in all degrees of 
thickness—some fine enough to make a hair 
line and others as heavy as may be desired. 


The Size 


For the shorthand writer the smaller pens 
will be found more serviceable than a heavy, 
expensive pen. The No. 2 or No. 4 is better 
for shorthand purposes than the No. 5 or 
higher priced pens. Among standard makes 
the number is always marked plainly on the 
back of the pen. The barrel into which 
either a No. 2 or No. 4 is fitted is also better 
adapted to the hand of the shorthand writer; 
and, in addition, it is a lighter barrel than 
that employed to accommodate a larger pen. 
Incidentally, the cap of a fountain pen placed 
on the end of the barrel while writing is 
detrimental to good shorthand writing. This 
added weight at the other end of the pen 
makes the instrument top-heavy, much as does 
the eraser at the end of a pencil, a handicap 
to be avoided. 


Good Ink 


The ink to be used in your fountain pen 


is, of course, an important consideration. 
Fountain pen ink, that is, ink manufactured 
especially for fountain pens, should always 
be used, but, as a matter of fact, most good 
ink on the market to-day is made particularly 
for fountain pens, on the theory that any ink 
that will flow in a fountain pen is equally 
adaptable to a dip pen. Next, the color of 
the ink should be considered by the shorthand 
writer. Blue-black, that is, ink which writes 
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blue and turns black as it dries out, is the 
color in general use for all ordinary writing 
purposes, but this color is not the best adapted 
to shorthand writing for two important rea- 
sons. It dries slowly upon the page, and 
unless very heavily written it does not make 
the strong, firm line that should be presented 
to the eyes, particularly under artificial light. 
The ink that makes the sharpest, firmest line, 
good under all conditions of light, and one 
that has the added advantage of drying 
rapidly, is the jet black or India ink ordi- 
narily used for drawing. The great draw- 
back to the use of this ink in the fountain 
pen is its sluggishness of flow. It will not 
flow freely enough for the shorthand writer— 
a characteristic that is aggravated by the 
tendency of this ink to clog the feed channels 
of the pen. Freedom of flow, however, may 
be secured with jet black ink by the addition 
of a drop or two of alcohol with each barrel 
of ink. The stenographer who desires to 
“manufacture” his own ink to the proper 
consistency in this way, may secure the ad- 
vantage of a strong, black line, but it is not 
recommended. 

The color that most shorthand writers have 
found most adapted to their work is violet. 
This ink makes a clear, firm outline, easy on 
on the eyes under any kind of light. It dries 
rapidly and possesses a consistency of flow 
superior even to blue-black. It is highly rec- 
ommended to all shorthand writers. There 
are several makes of violet ink which will be 
found satisfactory. Waterman’s, Sanford’s, 
and Stafford’s all make a serviceable brand of 
violet ink. We believe, however, that Staf- 
ford’s will make the stronger line. 


Care of the Pen 


Any ink will in time clog the feed chan- 
nels of the fountain pen and render the flow 
sluggish, but owing to its superior drying 
qualities, violet ink will probably clog sooner 
than will an ink that dries less rapidly. There- 
fore, in order to secure good service from 
both the pen and the ink, the pen should be 
cared for with regularity. It is not necessary 
to clean a pen every day, or every week for 
that matter, if ordinary precautions are taken 
in filling the pen. Most pens in use to-day 
are of the self-filler type—by simply operating 
a small lever or a similar device, a vacuum is 
created in the ink sack, which, when the pen 
is dipped in ink and the lever released, draws 
within the barrel a supply of ink. Each morn- 
ing the fountain pen should be filled anew 
Dip the point of the pen in ink and operate 
the feed lever, not once, but perhaps half a 
dozen times—filling the barrel and emptying 
it three or four times in succession. Perform 
the operation quite briskly. This serves to 
remove the sediment that has collected in the 
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WINTER 


By Robert Southey 


A wrinkled, crabbed man they picture thee, 

Old Winter, with a rugged beard as gray 
As the long moss upon the apple-tree; 
Blue-lipt, an ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose, 

Close muffled up, and on thy dreary way 

Plodding alone through sleet and drifting snows. 
They should have drawn thee by the high-heapt hearth, 
Old Winter, seated in thy great armed chair, 

Watching the children at their Christmas mirth, 
Or circled by them as thy lips declare 

Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire, 

Or troubled spirit that disturbs the night, 
Pausing at times to rouse the moldering fire 


Or taste the old October brown and bright. 
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channel and underneath the pen. This opera- 
tion performed each morning will keep the 
pen comparatively free of sediment for a 
month or more if the pen is used daily. A 
pen lying idle will naturally clog up quicker 
than one in daily use. 

When the flow shows signs of sluggish- 
ness, and it is evident that a crust of ink has 
formed in the feed channels and about the 
pen itself, the pen should be cleaned. To 
clean a self-filling pen perhaps the best way 
is to eject the ink which is in the barrel, then 
submerge the pen point in warm water and 
operate the feed lever several times until all 
the ink has been forced out. Leave the entire 
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pen point submerged in water for as long as is 
necessary to soften the ink about the point, 
then repeat the operation with the feed lever. 

In refilling the pen after cleaning, see that 
all moisture is ejected from the sack before 
drawing in a new supply of ink. As a matter 
of fact, two or three supplies of ink should 
be drawn into the pen and immediately 
ejected before the pen is put in use again. 
It is practically impossible to get all the water 
out at first, and the residue of moisture in 
the sack will dilute the first ink drawn in; 
therefore the advisability of ejecting two or 
three supplies of ink before filling the pen 
finally for use. 
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What Happened at the 


International Typewriting 
Championship Contest 


HEN we arrived at the Sixty-ninth 
WY keczimens Armory, New York City, 

on the afternoon of October 20, we 
found before the entrance several hundred 
youngsters. It looked like a field day for the 
youth of New York City. Through this crowd 
we had to work our way before we could get 
to the entrance of the building in which the 
National Business Show was being held. All 
these boys and girls, we learned, were waiting 
to enter and witness the International Type- 
writing Contest. They were students of busi- 
ness schools and high schools, deeply inter- 
ested in this, the feature event in typewriting 
of the year. 

We went immediately to the room in which 
the contest was to be held. We were among 
the first, for we were an hour ahead of time, 
and we arrived before these youngsters were 
admitted. It was an interesting sight. At 
one end of the huge room were about forty 
typists, all ready at their machines, warming 
their fingers and practicing for the event soon 
to follow. In one corner, at the far end of 
the room, was Mr. Albert Tangora, the cham- 
pion, typing away at a steady pace upon prac- 
tice copy. Grouped around him were the 
desks and machines of the challengers for the 
professional championship, Miss Bessie Fried- 
man, Miss Minnie Regelmeyer, and Mr. George 
Gaskill. This was the trio that was to 
write against Mr. Tangora for one hour 
solid copy, to decide who was Champion of 
1924. Off to the right and immediately in 
front of the professionals, was a group of 
amateurs, those competing for the World’s 
Amateur Typewriting Championship. Many 
of them had been in the amateur event be- 
fore, but had never won it, for to win the 
amateur title automatically places the winner 
in the professional class. Last year, Miss 
Regelmeyer achieved this honor, and the year 
before Mr. Gaskill was the Amateur Cham- 
pion. This year naturally found them both 
competing in the professional class. 

Off more to the right was a group of 
veritable youngsters, one of the boys in knick- 
ers, and the girls all in their early teens, 
many of them obviously trying to look much 
older to comport with their typewriting skill. 
These were all to write for fifteen minutes, 
the winner to be declared the World’s School 
Novice Typewriting Champion. The trophy 
awarded for this event goes to the school that 


furnishes the winner, to be held for one year 
and to be engraved with the name of the 
school and the city. 

There, with the group of experts all poised 
for the great event, circling and darting in 
and out to make sure that everyone was pre- 
pared, was “Pop” Kimball, the veteran judge 
of contests. For many years Mr. Kimball 
has been the guiding spirit of the typewriting 
contests. He has perfected a system of con- 
tests that embraces the United States and 
Canada. He has standardized the material 
not only, and the conducting of the contests, 
but what they mean. His method of holding 
a contest, of checking the papers, and of 
rating the winners, is a revelation of law 
and order. From the beginning whistle to 
the awarding of the last medal, everything 
goes off with precision. 


The Race 


At exactly two o’clock—the time set—the 
whistle blew and a tattoo of speeding type 
bars announced to the furthermost spectator 
that the contest was on. Tangora, Friedman, 
and Gaskill were off with the whistle. Miss 
Friedman was momentarily left at the post 
Rapidly inserting a sheet in her machine, 
she got off a few seconds behind the rest 
None of the amateurs or the novices was con- 
spicuously left at the start. They all ap- 
peared to be ready and were off with the 
signal. It was a thrilling sight to see all 
these experts tense and determined. 

In a few moments it was easy to pick out 
the leaders. At the start it was difficult for 
the average observer to determine the pro- 
fessionals from the amateurs. But it seemed 
scarcely a minute, although as a matter of 
fact it must have been three or four, when 
Mr. Tangora clipped a page from his machine 
and with a nicely timed movement inserted 
a new one, and was off with scarcely a break. 
Then Gaskill inserted a new sheet, then 
Friedman close behind, and then Regelmeyer, 
with the amateurs following closely. On the 
second sheet Tangora was still in the lead, 
having increased his lead to 25 or more words 
Miss Friedman had caught up and overtaken 
Gaskill, beating him to the third sheet by a 
few words. From then on it was a race in 
this order as far as gross speed was concerned. 

The ease with which the professionals all 
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changed sheets was one of the outstanding 
features of the contest to the observers. It 
has taken practice—long practice, undoubt- 
ediy—to achieve the skill with which they ac- 
complish this operation. Mr. Tangora seems 
most nearly perfect in it, and probably gains 
two or three words over his nearest com- 
petitor in the operation. 

At the end of fifteen minutes the whistle 
was blown and the novices stopped writing, 
retaining their seats, however, for the period 
of the hour so as not to annoy the other con- 
testants who continued writing. 


Mishaps Excite Audience 


After twenty or more minutes the steady 
patter of the typebar against platin, threat- 
ened to become monotonous, as all skill does 
sooner or later, but on about the twenty-fifth 
minute, the spectators were startled by sud- 
denly observing that the champion, Mr. Tan- 
gora, was not writing. They saw him lean 
forward, take his ribbon spool from the ma- 
chine, examine it hastily, and then proceed 
to unwind the end of the ribbon. Immedi- 
ately the thought came through the mind of 
the spectators that he was out of it. This 
had never happened before in a contest, and 
every typist knows what can happen when 
a ribbon goes bad. Everybody watched 
tensely as Mr. Tangora readjusted the hook 
on the end of his ribbon, rewound the ribbon, 
inserted it in the spool, threaded it, and be- 
gan anew. By this time, the advantage that 
he had acquired over his competitors had been 
wiped out and they were again on even terms 
with him. The thought, furthermore, raced 
through the minds of the spectators that this 
unforeseen mishap might upset the delicate 
coordination required in achieving such high 
speed, and that Mr. Tangora would suffer 
through errors at this point. As it turned 
out, so perfect was his poise that, following 
this very incident, he copied two full pages 
without an error and one more with but one 
error—an example of coolness unequalled, we 
dare say, in the International contests. 

All told, Mr. Tangora lost forty-five sec- 
onds, and from that time on his fingering 
was something worth watching. His machine 
could be heard above the patter of the others 
as he called on his reserve and strove to make 
up for lost time. 

Shortly after the thirty-minute whistle had 
blown and the amateurs had stopped writing, 
another mishap occurred, this time to Gaskill. 
The spectators noticed the amateur seated in 
front of Gaskill making motions to Judge 
Kimball that he was wanted by Gaskill, who 
was pounding away at his machine. Judge 
Kimball went immediately to the assistance of 
Mr. Gaskill, who asked him, while still writ- 
ing, to have the repair man come to his assist- 
ance. The repair man immediately hastening 
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to the side of the operator was told by Gaskill 
that his tabulator stop had dropped down. 
It was a simple matter to fix it. All the 
repair man had to do was to lean over and 
press it into its proper notch without disturb- 
ing the steady patter of the speeding machine. 
But the damage had already been done, for 
the mishap caused Gaskill numerous errors 
before the tabulator was adjusted. 

This was, indeed, a contest of incidents. 
The last and final one was the dropping by 
Tangora of his last sheet of copy. This would 
have caused him to rise from his seat to 
retrieve it, but Judge Kimball, with his eagle 
eye, had noted the mishap and, hastening 
down the aisle, placed the sheet on Tangora’s 
desk but a few seconds before he required it. 


The Winners 


When the results were announced, Mr. 
Tangora was again declared World’s Pro- 
fessional Champion, having successfully de- 
fended the title which he won lIast year. 
Notwithstanding the mishap that he suffered, 
he won like a genuine champion. He wrote 
at the rate of 130 words a minute net for the 
hour. Miss Bessie Friedman took second 
place, with Miss Regelmeyer third, and Mr. 
Gaskill fourth. 

In the amateur event, Mr. Barney Stapert 
won the title, writing at the rate of 120 
words a minute net for the half hour. Miss 
Josephine Pitisan took second place, with Mr. 
Arthur Neuenhaus third. 

Albert Theroux, of St. Ann’s Commercial 
High School, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
topped all the novices by writing 85 words a 
minute and winning the title of World's 
School Novice Champion. The contestants 
in this class have studied typewriting for not 
longer than one year, and have been trained 
exclusively by and in the school attended. 
Miss Adella Shedenhelm, of Tiffin Univer- 
sity, Tiffin, Ohio, came a close second, writ- 
ing 83 words a minute net, and Miss Margaret 
Wilde, of the Beacom Business College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was third, writing 78 
words a minute net. 

One of the new rules of the recent contest 
was the inauguration of the computation of 
speed by the stroke method. This method has 
been employed for the past two years by the 
Gregg Writer in the rating of the C. T. 
speeds. This year the revised rules of the 
International Contests provided that the gross 
number of strokes are reckoned from the 
printed copy and divided by five to secure the 
number of gross words. (In Gregg Writer 
tests the strokes are divided by six, since the 
copy is practiced before the test is written.) 
This method undoubtedly serves to create a 
fair and standardized basis upon which to 
reckon typewriting speeds, regardless of the 
intensity of the matter. 
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Official Records 
World’s Championship T ypewriting Contest 


Held under the auspices of the National Business Show 
69th Regiment Armory, New York City, October 20, 1924 











Albert Theroux Albert Tangora Barney Stapert 
‘orld’ Se > low d , ; al 4 . Worl d e ; 0 
World's School Novice World’s Champion Typist aaah “Tenia Casagaes 


Champion 
Class I 


WORLD’S TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all typists One hour's writing from 
printed copy. Prizes: Title of “World's Champion Typist”; the $1,000.00 International Silver Trophy; 
Gold Medal to the winner; a Silver Medal to the second; a brenes Medal to the third. - 

Net 
*Gross Net Worpsa 


MACHINE OPperRaToR ADDRESS *Srroxes Worps “Errors Worps Minute 


Underwood Albert Tangora Paterson, N. |) 25 8050 25 7800 130 
Underwood Bessie Friedman Brooklyn, N. Y.. 7822 27 7552 126 
Underwood Minnie Regelmeyer Paterson, N. | 7364 25 7114 119 
Underwood George W. Gaskill Trenton, N. 517 7703 63 7073 118 


Class 2 


WORLD’S AMATEUR TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all Amateur Typists. Thirty 
minutes’ writing from printed copy. Prizes: Title of “World’s Amateur Champion Typist”; a Gold Medal 
to the winner; a Silver Medal to the second; a Bronze Medal to the third 

Net 
*Gross Ner Worpsa 
MACHINE Operator ApbprREssS “wensens Worps *Exrors Worps Minute 


Underwood Barney Stapert Paterson, N. 3935 33 3605 120 
Underwood Josephine Pitisan Brooklyn, N. Y 7773 3555 18 3375 113 
Underwood Arthur Neuenhaus Paterson, N. J 3654 29 3364 112 
Underwood Irma Wright Toronto, Canada....... 17367 3473 18 3293 110 
Underwood Ruth Martin Portland, Oregon... ... 16137 3227 12 3107 104 
Underwood Ethel Hahndorf Toronto, Canada 7 3400 38 3020 101 
Underwood Maurice Worcester New York City....... 15185 3037 25 2787 93 
Underwood Rosalie Freda Brooklyn, N. Y 2643 9 2553 85 


WORLD’S SCHOOL NOVICE TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP. Open to all students who have 
not used the machine in any way previous to August ist, 1023, and who have been trained solely by and 
at the school from which entry is made. Entries must be made by teachers. Fifteen minutes’ writing 
from printed copy. Prizes: Title of “World's School Novice Champion Typist”; the World’s School 
Novice Championship Trophy; a Gold Medal to the winner; a Silver Medal to the second; a Bronze Medal 
to the third. School entering winner will hold Trophy for one year—Trophy to be engraved with name 
of school and student. 

Ner 
*Gross Ner Worpsa 
MACHINE OPERATOR AppRESSs *Srroxes Worps *Exrors Worps Minute 
Underwood Albert Theroux Fall River, Mass...... 7255 1451 17 1281 85 
Underwood Adella Shedenhelm Tiffin, i .. 6891 1378 13 1248 83 
Underwood Margaret Wilde Wilmington, Del....... 6536 1307 14 1167 78 
Underwood Sylvia Siegel New Haven, Conn...,. 7060 1412 41 1002 67 
Underwood Nancy Doane New Britain, Conn 7 1055 8 975 65 
Underwood Theresa Ryan Northampton, Mass.... 6357 1271 76 511 34 
Mary Mussen Saranac Lake, N. Y.. 1046 66 386 26 


with the Revised 1924-1925 International Typewriting Contest Rules the gross number of strokes are 
| copy and divided by five to secure the number of gross words from which all deductions for 
words are deducted for each error. 


oe OG, wont 


- bee 
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A Close-up of Some of the Last 
N.S.R.A. Championship Specimens 


E have it on the best authority that 
WY caries once killed a cat, but on 

the other hand it should not be for- 
gotten that it has also done its share in 
contributing to the progress of the human 
race. If we weren't curious, we wouldn't 
observe, and then if we didn’t yield to an- 
other trait of human nature, that of analysis, 
we wouldn’t learn. The way to cure our ills 
or our mistakes is first to analyze them, and 
then having found out what they are, attempt 
to cure them. 

In shorthand we too often permit an error 
to go by without correction,.even without 
analyzing it. It is the writer who makes a 
note of his errors as he goes along, corrects 
them and attempts to impress them upon his 
mind, who is a successful shorthand writer. 
Also much can be gained by analyzing the 
work of others, particularly of experts in 
their line, so that we may observe wherein 
they are like us and by their mistakes can 
be guided into avoiding like ones. Take the 
case of the championship contests. The best 
shorthand writers of the country take part in 
these contests. It is fair to assume that they 
are subject to the same weaknesses that we 
are, and, therefore, we will take a peep at the 
errors made by two of the leading contestants 
in the recent contest. 

This month we are reproducing two plates 
of contest notes: One, a page of Mr. Swem’s 
notes on the 240 “take,” the other a page of 
the notes of Mr. Dupraw, written on the 280 
words-a-minute “take.” These reproductions 
give a fair idea of the writing characteristics 
of these two writers. Written under pressure 
as they were, they represent the work of these 
writers at their best—or their worst, as you 
choose to regard it. Any weaknesses of what- 
ever character, to which they are subject, 
will “pop” out in moments such as these. 
What we do in our ordinary routine of writ- 
ing may not be called characteristic of our 
style or our ability; it is what we do under 
pressure wherein is shown our real ability 
and knowledge of our system. 

Take a superficial contrast of these two 
styles. Of the two, Mr. Dupraw makes what 
may be termed the more artistic notes. They 
have a free and easy swing about them that 
is lacking in the writing of Mr. Swem. Look 
at the flowing curves and the obvious marks 
of speed at which these notes had to be writ- 
ten. They are larger than the notes of Mr. 
Swem, and therefore must be written at a 


greater speed in order to cover the extra 
space. On the whole, they are beautiful 
notes and notes that are remarkably artistic 
for the speed at which they were written. 

But observe that while Mr. Swem’s notes 
are not as artistic, still they do not lack in 
natural beauty of outline that comes from 
good proportion and technique. Mr. Swem’s 
speed, contrary to the case of Mr. Dupraw, 
is not acquired so much by rapidity of execu- 
tion as by a superior technique, better pro- 
portions and a rhythm of movement that make 
his notes look as though they were written 
at a much slower speed. His curves are not 
as full as those of Mr. Dupraw, but his notes, 
as a whole, are more orderly looking. 

Upon closer examination, many faults will 
be found in both styles. In many respects it 
is not exactly fair to either writer to con- 
trast these two particular plates, for one was 
written on solid matter and the other on 
testimony. This particular jury charge, and 
especially the first minute of it, was an un- 
usually difficult piece of matter, and, there- 
fore, the notes of Mr. Swem show greater 
stress than those of Mr. Dupraw. On the 
other hand, testimony consists of questions 
and answers, which gives a jerkiness to this 
specimen of Mr. Dupraw’s notes that would 
not be characteristic of him were he writing 
solid matter. 

As for the errors made, it will be recalled 
that Mr. Swem made a total of twenty-nine 
on the three “takes,” while Mr. Dupraw came 
close behind, with thirty-four. An analysis 
of these errors is intensely interesting. In 
the first place, it is not generally realized that 
when writing at these speeds more than the 
element of ability in writing shorthand enters 
into the reckoning. Frequently hearing plays 
an important part. Of the twenty-nine errors 
made by Mr. Swem, no less than nine were 
due to mishearing. Mr. Dupraw, out of 
thirty-four errors, misheard six. They con- 
sist for the most part of such errors as these: 
“a” for “the,” “then” for “when, “and” for 
“an,” “will” for “would,” “upon” for “on,” 
“wholly” for “fully,” “clients” for “client,” 
etc. 

Faulty technique is responsible for the 
greatest amount of errors made by both 
writers. This is the inability to make every 
note perfectly at these speeds. But the fact 
that out of thirty-six hundred words Mr. 
Swem erred but thirteen times and Mr. Du- 
praw but seventeen in achieving the correct 
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Fac-simile of the first page of Mr. Swem’s notes on the 240-word Jury Charge “Take” 
(Key on page 177) 
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Fac-simile of the first page of Mr. Dupraw’s notes on the 280-word Testimony “Take” 
(Key om page 178) 
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form, is a remarkable achievement in writing. 
Other errors were made due to misreading 
and carelessness, but according to an analysis, 
this is the number of errors made by these 
two respective writers due to bad outlines. 

Misreading errors were comparatively few. 
Mr. Dupraw made only three errors of mis- 
reading, and Mr. Swem but four—that is, 
giving a wrong transcription to outlines 
otherwise correctly written. 

One of the most important items to be con- 
sidered in an analysis of this kind, is that of 
carelessness. In many respects this item con- 
stitutes the difference between these two 
writers. It is almost impossible in the time 
allotted to check a transcript carefully enough 
to eliminate every typographical error or 
such; the mind is so intent upon the notes 
that typing is apt to suffer and typographical 
errors are made. Mr. Swem made one error 
due to carelessness, Mr. Dupraw six. Some 
of these errors are interesting to note. Mr. 
Swem wrote “grown-up-children” for “grown.” 
There was no reason under the sun for his 
including the “up.” He had simply “grown” 
in his notes. He should have caught this er- 
ror in checking his transcript; but it escaped 
him. Mr. Dupraw, on one occasion, omitted 
an “and” from his transcript which he had 
perfectly in his notes. He wrote “that” for 
“than.” The sense called for “than,” which 
he had in his notes, but this was a typograph- 
ical error which escaped him in checking. On 
another occasion, he wrote “burden or prov- 
ing” for “burden of proving.” He had “bur- 
den of proving” in his notes and the other 
made no sense at all. In another case, he 
omitted “1919” from the date “28th of Jan- 
uary, 1919.” He had the whole of the date 
in his notes but omitted the year in his tran- 
script. He omitted the word “that,” which he 
had perfectly in his notes. 

One of the interesting errors made by all 
three of the leading writers was an error 
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directly chargeable to the dictator. On the 
200 dictation the copy read, speaking of prison 
reform, “The least it could do for him would 
be to surround him and supply him with the 
spiritual consolation that he most desired, and 
that best ministered to his comfort and to his 
ease.” The dictator in reading this, read it 
this way, “The least it could do for him 
would be to surround him and supply him 
with the spiritual consolation that he most 
desired and that tHE best ministered to his 
comfort and to his ease.” This latter made 
no sense at all. The dictator realized this as 
he was reading it, but there was no time to 
correct it. When the writers came to tran- 
scribe this part of their notes, each one at- 
tempted to make sense of it, undoubtedly fig- 
uring that he had misheard what the dictator 
said. Mr. Dupraw, for instance, made it read 
like this: “The least it could do for him 
would be to surround him and supply him 
with the spiritual consolation that he most 
desired and that can best MINISTER to his 
comfort and to his ease.” Mr. Behrin made 
it read like this: “The least it could do for 
him would be to surround him and supply 
him with the spiritual consolation that he 
most desired and wit the best MINISTER to 
his comfort and to his ease.” Mr. Swem’s 
version was this: “The least it could do for 
him would be to surround him and supply 
him with the spiritual consolation that he 
most desired and that woutp best MINISTER 
to his comfort and to his ease.” 

Thus, you see each of the three leading 
writers made sense of the context, but each 
one was marked off two errors because he 
didn’t exactly duplicate what was read. 


The following copy gives you the Jury 
Charge and Testimony dictations. It is the 
first pages of Mr. Swem’s and Mr. Dupraw’s 
notes on these tests that have been repro- 


duced. 


N.S.R.A. Contest Matter 


240 Words—Jury Charge 


Gentlemen of the Jury: The plaintiff claims that 
on the 28th day of January, 1919, she was run down 
by a bus belonging to the defendant. 

She says that she was struck suddenly, without 
warning or notice, and by that stroke was forcibly 
thrown to the ground. 

As a result of the accident she claims she/ sus- 
tained a fracture of the right leg, severe contusions 
of the right foot and right leg, a very severe sprain 
and contusions of the left leg and foot; contusions 
and lacerations of nose, also of the upper lip and 
the right hand. She claims that she received a 
sprain of the thumb and index finger of the right 


hand./ Also she claims that she received a shock, 
that there was swelling on her ankles and knee, and 
she further claims that these injuries were inflicted 
upon her by the defendant without any fault or 
negligence on her part and solely through the 
negligence of the defendant’s driver in charge of 
this bus. 

These specific acts of negligence which she/ 
alleges against the defendant's driver are failing to 
keep the automobile bus under reasonable control; 
failing to check the speed of the bus and to stop 
it in order to avoid striking the plaintiff, failing 
to give a fair and reasonable opportunity to the 
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plaintiff to avoid the bus, and failing to give any 
warning or signal of its approach//* and in failing 
to use reasonable diligence and prudence in con- 
trolling the driving of the bus. 

These plaintiffs are bound to satisfy you by a 
fair preponderance of credible evidence that Mrs. 
Froelich was entirely free from any negligence con- 
tributing to this accident. If she fails to satisfy 
you of that, then she must fail in her case and 
your verdict/ must be for the defendant. 

She must go further and prove that she received 
the injuries through the negligence of the defendant. 
Her claim is based in law upon the negligence of the 
defendant. If she fails to satisfy you of that, by 
a preponderance of credible evidence, she must fail 
in this case and your verdict must be/ for the 
defendant. 

In other words, the burden of proving that the 
accident was caused solely through the negligence 
of the defendant and without any negligence on 
her part, is upon her, and if she fails in either re- 
spect, your verdict must be for the defendant. 

The evidence of the defendant and the evidence 
offered by the plaintiff are opposed/ to each other. 
One set of witnesses gives one account of how the 
accident happened; the other set, that of the de 
fendant, give quite another account, and it is for 
you as a jury to determine upon the evidence where 
the truth lies, and then when you have gotten at 
the truth,* to determine whether it proves the acci- 
dent to//* have happened solely through the negli- 
gence of the defendant and without any contributing 
negligence on the part of the plaintiff. 

You will appreciate the necessity, therefore, of 
calling to mind not only the testimony of the wit- 
nesses on the stand but their appearance and bear- 
ing, the way in which they gave their testimony. 
That test is always an important one in every case,/ 
for it helps you to say, as practical men of the 
world, whether a witness is telling the truth. Again 
in determining that weight you will give toe the 
testimony of a witness, you should consider whether 
that witness has an interest in the case. Mrs. 
Froelich, for instance, is the plaintiff; Mr. Froelich 
is her husband; he has a/ case here before you 
which is being tried; he is interested in your verdict. 
Mrs. Froelich is also interested in your verdict, 
and in determining what weight you will give to 
the testimony of those two witnesses you should 
consider their very deep interest in this case and 
ask yourselves, whether having that interest, it 
would influence them to give/ testimony so as to 
give it a color that would favor them. That is a 
rule which you apply in your everyday life in deter- 
mining whether you will believe what a person 
says; it is a natural rule to be followed and will 
greatly aid you in any case that you may have to 
decide as jurors. 

Those remarks apply//* to the defendant also; 
they apply to both sides. For instance, there were 
produced here two witnesses for the defendant, the 
driver of the bus and the conductor; those are 
interested witnesses and in determining what weight 
you will give their testimony, you should apply the 
same rule that you will apply to the case of the 
plaintiffs, and ask/ yourselves whether by reason 
of one being the driver of the bus and the other 
the conductor, they would be influenced to give 
their testimony a coloring to favor their employer, 
the defendant in this case. So wherever you find 
in the case on either side a witness that has an 
interest, take that into consideration and in the 
light/ of that interest determine what weight you 
will give to the testimony. 

The plaintiff states that at about 10:30 or 11 
o'clock on the 28th of January, 1919, she stood on 
the west side of Washington Avenue above 10th 
Street, waiting for a car. Then she describes that 


*Fac-similes of Mr 


Swem's notes given on page 175 and 
Mr. Dupraw’s notes given on page 176 end here. 
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she saw a number of cars standing still on the track 
above 10th Street. She also tells you that there 
were cars below 10th Street, from 9th to 10th, 
standing still, and there is evidence here on both 
sides that there was a block of cars on the Avenue 
at that time. She states that she stood there for 
about three minutes; that she looked up Washing 
ton//* Avenue, towards lith Street, and that she 
saw no vehicle coming down the avenue. That she 
started over to take the second car and when she 
was about five feet from the car, she heard a 
rumbling and saw a bus right on the track back 
of the car; the front of the bus was, in her opinion, 
20 or/ 30 feet behind her. It was going medium, 
were the words she used; then she states she con- 
tinued on her way over to step into the car, when 
the bus came around and struck her on the left side 
She says she was between two and three feet from 
the car when she was struck. She goes on further 
and/ says she fell down. Then she says later in 
her testimony that she did not see the bus swing out 
from the track from behind the car and the next 
she knew she was standing on the sidewalk, being 
assisted; that somebody took her into an automobile, 
a policeman and a chauffeur. That she was then 
taken upstairs to her/ house. Then she described 
her injuries. 

On cross-examination she said she stopped about 
thirty feet north of 10th Street and waited there 
three or five minutes, looked north on Washington 
Avenue, and saw nothing but the two cars: when 
she started to board the second car she states that 
she looked and saw nothing up to 1lith Street, 
between//* 


280 Words—Testimony 


What is your name? A. Charles Thomas. 
. You live here in this city? 

No, I live in Richmond, Virginia. 

. What is your profession or business? 
I am in the commission business. 
Commission business? A. Yes. 

. Will you tell me your age? 

I am past sixty. 

. How long have you been engaged 
present occupation? A. The last five years. 

Q./ And prior to that time what was your busi 
ness? 

A. I kept a store in this city for a number of 
years. 

. What kind of a store? A. Groceries and meats. 

. Where was your store located? 

. 227 East Fifth Street. 

. Are you married? A. Yes, sir. 

. Have you any grown children? A. Two boys. 

. Have you any personal knowledge of any of/ 
the facts in this case? A. None at all. 

Q. Or have you any personal acquaintance with 
any of the attorneys connected with this case? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. While you were in business did you come in 
contact with various members of the police depart- 
ment? A. I know a good many of them. 

Q. Would the fact that you were (are) acquainted 
with them in any way influence your consideration/ 
of this case? A. It would not. 

Q. You could give each of the defendants a fair 
and impartial trial? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And acquit any or all of them if there was a 
reasonable doubt of guilt in your mind? 

A. I believe I could.* 

Q. Have you ever served as a juror in a criminal 
case before this term of court? 

A. I served a number of//' 
Federal Court. 

Q. Do you know any of the persons connected 
with this crime? A. Not to my knowledge. 
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News of the Washington G. S. A. 


T its recent business meeting the Gregg 

Shorthand Association of Washington, 
D. C., elected the following officers for the 
coming year: E. Fred Schrage, President; 
Elmer J. Nead, Vice-President; Miss Nelle 
E. Monks, Recording Secretary; Guy De 
Spain, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Laura 
Lynch, Treasurer; Mrs. E. F. Schrage, 
Librarian. 

Dictation classes for the members of the 
Association are now conducted every Tuesday 
and Thursday evening from seven fifteen to 
nine at the Thompson School, 12th and L 
Streets, Northwest. The classes are in charge 


of Mr. George H. Walks, past president of 
the Association and an experienced teacher 
of shorthand. 

The happy group in the picture on page 202 
was taken this summer at the picnic of the 
Association, which broke the attendance rec- 
ord for these annual gatherings. The car 
chartered by the G. S. A. carried fifty-six 
members and friends to the picnic grounds at 
Great Falls, the Niagara of Washington. 

No Association picnic is complete without 
a lively game of quoits, and those who de- 
sired danced at the pavilion. Each member 

(Continued on page 216) 
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The ‘PRINCIPLES a 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Do You Read Shorthand? 


of the indispensable aids in acquiring 

shorthand skill. The beginner too fre- 
quently is content to spend his entire time in 
writing practice. Shorthand is written by 
sound; therefore, you must hear the sound 
before making the shorthand symbol, but you 
must not forget that the goal is not reached 
until a printed reproduction is in the hands of 
the dictator. Shorthand which cannot be de- 
ciphered is valueless, and shorthand which 
requires an unnecessary amount of time to 
decipher is an abomination. The old precept, 
“Learn to do by doing,” applies in shorthand 
as well as in any other field. The only way 
to learn to write is by writing, and the only 
way to learn to read shorthand is by reading 
shorthand. The rapidity with which the 
stenographer reads his notes has more to do 
with the volume of work he can turn out in 
a given time than any other one thing. 

The expert writers are good readers. They 
made themselves so by much practice in read- 
ing, not only their own notes, but also copper- 
plate shorthand. They take delight in reading 
well-written notes, and this reading has a 
wonderful effect on their own style of writing 
In fact, it has almost as much influence on 
style as the actual writing practice. It gives 
the writer a proper mental image of the out- 
line which permits of the proper direction of 
the hand. 

The beginner should cultivate a liking for 
reading. He should make a game of it, a 
race against time. There are many ways in 
which reading shorthand may be made in- 
teresting. The plates in the Gregg Writer 
cover a wide range of subjects containing 
much valuable information and interesting 
matter. Then there are the various reading 
books printed in the system. In fact, there 
is a wealth of shorthand material which is 
accessible to every student of the art. You 
cannot afford to neglect this phase of your 
study. 

Take a page of shorthand notes and read 
it over and over. Time yourself on the first 
reading; then again on the second, and note 


JR of the & well-written shorthand is one 


the improvement in time. Lay the plate aside 
for two or three days. Then take it up and 
time yourself again on the reading. If you 
can read it in the same time that you read 
the plate before, you may rest assured that 
either your memory is serving you nobly, or 
that you are quite accurate at reading well- 
written notes. Try this same scheme on your 
own notes. Make a shorthand copy from a 
printed article. Time yourself on reading it 
back. Lay it aside for several days, then 
time yourself again. Now make a shorthand 
copy of another article, but do not read it for 
several days, and then time yourself on it. 

It is an excellent plan to read your notes 
written from actual dictation some time in 
the past. Time yourself on the reading of 
them. There is a great deal of difference 
between reading your notes immediately after 
taking them, and reading them after they 
have had time to get thoroughly cold, so to 
speak. 

The reading of well-written shorthand not 
only develops your shorthand vocabulary, but 
adds greatly to your general knowledge of 
words, an indispensable possession for the 
shorthand writer. Again we say, read all the 
shorthand you can find. Ask your teacher 
for shorthand reading material. If he can- 
not supply you, drop us a line and we shall 
be only too glad to make suggestions. 


Lessons Seventeen and 
Eighteen 


Bear in mind when writing suffixes that 
you are not to cling absolutely to the English 
suffix, but that you are representing sounds. 
Place the suffix as conveniently to the ter- 
mination of the root as possible. The line 
of writing has nothing to do with the position 
of the suffix. Avoid wasting time at the pen 
lift. The suffix ship may be joined after a 
consonant if a distinct angle is formed. Ward 
should be joined after a downstroke, k and g. 

Do you understand the significance of the 
hyphen preceding -rity, -lity, -city, -vity, -nity, 
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-mity, -stic, -tic, -ntic, -logy? It represents 
a vowel. Have you observed also the accent 
in the words containing these suffixes? Note 
the accent in the words, majority, frivolity, 
tenacity, nativity, affinity, calamity, artistic, 
systematic, authentic, theology. Have the 
suffixes dictated to you over and over again, 
varying the vowel introducing the suffix. 
Now have all the prefixes and suffixes, joined 
und disjoined, dictated to you at a rapid rate 
until you can represent the sounds without 
any hesitation. You will be happily surprised 
at how readily you can apply them to words. 
Compose sentences involving words making 
copious use of the prefixes and suffixes. You 
can learn a principle much more thoroughly 
by using it on words in a sentence than by 
merely writing isolated words. 


Lesson Nineteen 


Do not become alarmed at the term, “ad- 
vanced phrase writing.” It is not as difficult 
as it sounds. In fact, it is just a continuation 
of Lesson Eleven, which you found so easy. 
The principle of Intersection is designed to 
take care of technical expressions when the 
writer finds them occurring with such fre- 
quency as to justify a brief form. For in- 
stance, in a broker’s office, the expression 
“Board of Trade” would occur many times a 
day. This frequency justifies a short form. 
In the banking business, the terms “bank 
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draft” and “bond and mortgage” are of very 
frequent occurrence. Again in a law office, 
the stenographer would be dealing constantly 
with the terms “counsel for the plaintiff,” 
and “counsel for the defendant.” A short 
cut may be advantageously used on many tech- 
nical expressions. 

The principle of Modification of Word 
Forms enables the writer to join words and 
save much time that otherwise would be lost 
by a pen lift. Take for instance, the phrase 
“IT am sorry to hear.” By modifying “sorry” 
and “hear,” a very facile joining is obtained 
and a pen lift is avoided. 


Lesson Twenty 


This lesson contains much valuable matter. 
Do not allow yourself to feel that, since it 
is the last lesson, you can pass it over lightly. 
The initials, states, territories, cities, and 
points of the compass are of constant occur- 
rence. You cannot afford not to learn them 
thoroughly. The principles classed under 
General Rules should have careful attention. 
Your text gives but a few illustrations of 
each; however, do not fail to master every 
principle. 


We have now completed our discussion of 
the Manual Lessons. In the next issue we 
shall have something to say about the Vocabu- 
lary list and a review of the entire text. 


ge 


On the Wing 


striking illustration of one of the uses 
to which the stenographic art may be 
It is a snapshot of Mr. Leo A. Smith 


Ts accompanying photograph gives a 


put. 
of Trenton, New Jersey, all prepared to 
practice his art in the air. That it is not a 
“pose” simply for pictorial purposes is proved 
by the record of Mr. Smith in the World 
War. 

During the war, Mr. Smith served as an 
observer over the lines in France. It was 
his duty to ride with a pilot in a double- 
seated plane, and make military observations 
of the terrain stretched out beneath him. He 
would “spot” the positions of the opposing 
troops, how they were fortified, or their 
movements of reinforcements. Or he would 
serve as one of the “eyes” of the artillery. 
For the big guns, oftentimes miles away from 
their objectives, could not possibly see the 


target at which they were aiming. From a 
map they would arithmetically set their sights 
and fire in the direction of the target. High 
in the air a plane carrying an aerial observer 
would be circling about. From his own map 
the observer would “locate” the target, “spot” 
the explosions, and communicate to the gun- 
ners, by the radio he carried with him, the 
position of the shots and the corrections to be 
made. Another salvo would be fired, another 
and another, until the huge projectiles were 
landing directly on the target, and then the 
real bombardment would begin. 

Early in this sort of service, Mr. Smith 
learned that at observation work his short- 
hand would prove a boon to him. He dis- 
covered not only that the terrific vibration 
of the airplane motor affected his shorthand 
notes less than longhand, but that the effi- 
ciency of his observations was tremendously 
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multiplied by the use of shorthand. By the 
saving in time thus secured in writing, more 
of his eyes and his concentration could be de- 
voted to examining the earth below. 

Now, in peace time, it is evident that Mr. 
Smith has not lost his interest in aviation. 
For along with the photograph reproduced 
herewith, he sends a shorthand note to Mr. 
SoRelle which was penned in the air. This 
note was written high above Washington's 
Crossing between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 
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One who is familiar with the vibration 0: 
one of the powerful motors that drive air 
planes will appreciate the difficulty of writin 
anything at all in the air. But Mr. Smith’ 
notes are surprisingly legible in the circun 
stances. He has given as his experience that 
shorthand notes can be read with great: 
facility than longhand written under the san 
conditions. “The shorthand notes,” he sai 
“seem to get in between the vibrations, whi! 
the longhand notes appear to register ever 
vibration.” His letter reads: 





Washington Crossing, P 
July 28, 1924. 

I am flying again. R« 
ceived your letter Okeh a 
will answer it tomorrow 
We are flying over the Dx 
ware at the point whe: 
Washington crossed. I 
sure you there is no ice i 
the river now. 

Excuse such a short not 
but the scenery is too beaut 
full to miss. 

Sincerely, 
Leo A. Smith 








He learned his shorthan 


ton, New Jersey. 
at Rider College, Trenton. 


Mr. Smith is now connected with the 
Standard Advertising Corporation of Tren- 
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More About the 
Gregg Transcription Tests 


HO won the first Gregg Transcrip- 
tion Certificate? Well, that is hard 
to say, but we can tell the club and 


1c school to whom the first lot of certificates 
yas sent. The first tests were sent out in 
he first week of October. Over two hun- 
ired teachers had enrolled within the month 
to receive this service, and to each one of 
these teachers a sealed envelope was mailed, 

ntaining the material for the sixty, eighty, 
ind one hundred words-a-minute tests. 

Eagerly we waited to see who would be 
the first to win the certificate. We had not 
long to wait. On the fifteenth of October, 
wit three days after the tests were mailed, 
we received a report from the Taylor School, 
Philadelphia, with transcripts and notes of 
the students successfully passing the sixty- 
word test given on the thirteenth. There 
were eleven, all told, to win this certificate. 
The transcripts were checked by our contest 
department and _ certificates immediately 
wwarded the following students: Elma Dub- 
son, Sarah Kratz, Esther D. Mitchell, Grace 
Keller, Frances Barr, Frances Patterson, 
Ruth Linde, Irene Kumitis, Ruth McCrone, 
Barbara Tighe, Harry R. Harvey. 

In the mail following, two successful tests 
were received from Miss Mildred L. Kings- 
bury, of the Hartford High School, White 
River Junction, Vermont. Miss Kingsbury 
sent the papers of two of her students who 
won the sixty-word certificate. The fortu- 
nate students were Miss Ruth Barrows and 
Mr. Kendall Adams. 

Since then many other groups of winning 
papers have been sent us, among them a very 
large one of the successful students of Mr. 
George L. Gebhardt, Bliss College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. But to the two schools first noted, 
the Taylor School and Hartford High 
School, goes the honor of winning the first 
Transcription Certificates. 

These tests have already won for them- 
selves a valuable place in the teaching of 
shorthand. They provide an incentive to the 
student—a goal toward which to work—be- 
ginning with his first dictation class and con- 
tinuing through to the end of his course, and 
then beyond. After the completion of the 
Manual, sixty words a minute is a fair goal 
toward which to work, then eighty, and then, 
as the graduation speed, one hundred, or one 
hundred twenty-five words a minute. And 
when he leaves school, the student has still 
before him the incentive to try for the silver 
medal at 150, and the gold medal at 175. And 


it is not beyond the capacity of the normal 
student, if he is willing to practice, to win 
the diamond medal given for the two-hundred 
words-a-minute speed. 

From the Thompson School, York, Penn- 
sylvania, we received a very interesting cir- 
cular which was mailed by that school to a 
thousand shorthand writers in the vicinity. It 
announced the inauguration of the Transcrip- 
tion Tests and invited all Gregg writers to be 
present and participate in the first examina- 
tion, held on October 21. We have no doubt 
that the event was a success and look for- 
ward to receiving a report from the Thomp- 
son School of the successful candidates for 
the certificates. 


A Few Pointers for 
Candidates 


These first batches of papers received from 
schools all over the country have brought out 
many interesting points that we wish to em- 
phasize to the schools, the teachers, and the 
candidates for the certificates and medals. The 
first thing that we have to suggest is that all 
transcripts and notes should contain the names 
of the students submitting them. Many pa- 
pers were “flunked” in our Contest depart- 
ment, papers that would otherwise have 
passed, simply because there were no names 
on them to identify them. If you were one 
of those whose paper passed in school but 
who failed to receive your certificate from 
our Contest department, it is safe to assume 
that you failed to place your name on your 
paper or your It is very important 
that both be identified with your name. Next 
to transcribing your notes accurately, this is 
the most important thing for you to observe. 
We cannot make that too plain, for all papers 
or notes without names must automatically go 
to the waste basket. Another point, and this 
is simply a suggestion: 

Several schools sent with their clubs of 
qualifying papers a tabulated list of all the 
students passing, with the number of errors 
This greatly facilitates the marking of the 
papers and makes less likely the possibility 
of papers being lost in submission or in ex- 
amination. It is easy to check off the names 
from the list, compare them with the papers 
and if there are any missing we can write 
the teacher and thereby discover the lost or 
forgotten tests. 

But to all teachers we want to emphasize 
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the futility of sending to the Contest depart- 
ment papers that do not qualify. If, upon 
checking the errors, the teacher finds one too 
many, that paper should be disqualified then 
and there. To include it with the submis- 
sion of the qualifying papers will only take 
more postage and make for confusion. All 
papers not qualifying are destroyed by the 
Contest department—spurlos versenki—just 
like that! 

For the benefit of all those who check er- 
rors, we suggest that all errors of any kind be 
circled with a pencil or pen—one circle for 
each error. A check mark, which is used by 
some, does not always indicate the exact word 
upon which the error is made. A circle is 
preferable. Circle every word or every mark 
of punctuation that is wrong. Make one circle 
on the page for bad paragraphing, one for 
each bad erasure, or one for bad centering of 
the transcript. But observe strictly what is 
an error and what is not an error. The rules 
for marking are given every other month in 
the Gregg Writer and are final in all cases. 
We advise that each student himself study 
them carefully so as to know the penalty for 
each error. The teacher and checkers cer- 
tainly should be familiar with them in order 
to be fair to the student whose paper is being 
marked. 

Some papers, upon reaching our examina- 
tion department, were marked an error for 
bad centering and others for faulty para- 
graphing, errors that the checkers did not 
catch. These should be observed by the 
teacher or the checker. It should be noted, 
however, that only one error may be marked 
on each transcript for bad centering; and one 
error on each transcript for bad paragraphing. 


Keep Tests Sealed Until 
Ready to Use 


Another point that we desire to emphasize 
is that, as stated on the envelope in which 
the tests are mailed, once the envelopes are 
opened the tests should be given immediately 
thereafter. That is, the tests may not be 
held until another day. The students sub- 
mitting to the tests should be assembled— 
those taking the sixty, eighty, and one hun- 
dred words-a-minute tests together—and the 
tests given one after another with, of course, 
such a necessary interval of time between as 
may be desirable. Then all should go to the 
transcribing room and transcribe—each group 
restricted to the time given for the particular 
test for which it is enrolled. Or, where this 
is not practicable, as where the classes are 
too large for all to sit together, the sixty- 
word-a-minute group may be assembled, the 
envelope opened before them and that test 
given—the material for the other tests to re- 
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main in the envelope. Immediately after the 
sixty-word group is dismissed, the eighty 
should be assembled, the test given and thc 
same procedure followed as with the sixty- 
word group; and so on for the various speeds 
This rule is made as the only possible one to 
insure absolute fairness to all. By this method 
there will be no chance of any student gain 
ing an advantage over another by becoming 
acquainted with the nature of the material 
beforehand through hearing it discussed by 
students who have already submitted to the 
tests. 

Under no circumstances may the tests b< 
dictated again after they have once bee 
given, and all tests, as noted before, should 
be given on the same day, and the report of 
all tests made to the Contest department at 
one time. In October, the month of the first 
tests, two or three schools submitted a group 
on the sixty-words-a-minute test and then 
several days after, sent in another on th: 
eighty-word test. In all such cases the pa 
pers sent in after the first report is made wil! 
not be considered, as this is evidence that 
the later tests were given several days afte: 
the sealed envelope was opened. 


Length of Test 


A point of interest to teachers: In dic 
tating the tests the teacher may stop at th 
five-minute mark or immediately continue t: 
the end of the sentence, but if he continue: 
to the end of the sentence, no errors mad 
after the five-minute mark should be charge: 
against the student. The sentence is alway: 
continued to the end in the material sent ou! 
in order to give context for the student's 
guidance. 
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Ambitious Stenographers and Students on 


Breaking Imto the Reporting Field 
By Willard B. Bottome 


I didn’t begin with askings, 
I took my job, and I stuck; 
I took the chance they wouldn't, 
And now they're calling it luck. 
—Kipling. 


HE above lines suggest to me a good 
| opening for my talk this month on your 
opportunity for entering the shorthand 
reporting field. You never hear a wide- 
awake, energetic stenographer bemoaning his 
fate that he is in a “rut.” There is always 
room for the top-notcher, and his opportunity 
will come just when he is prepared for it. 
This country is full of young men and women 
whose beginnings were lowly, but who, by 
dint of great perseverance, “took the chance,” 
attained success in the reporting line—and 
now, of course, their friends are “calling it 
luck.” 


Preparation the Basis for 
Opportunity 


Now let us get right down to the oppor- 
tunities for entering the reporting field. Let 
me tell you a little story first. About a year 
and a half ago, a young woman entered my 
office and said she wanted to become a court 
reporter. She was at that time able to write 
at about the speed of a good stenographer, say 
120 words a minute. She evidently thought 
that after a month or two she could prepare 
for the reporting profession and jump right 
into the field at a big salary. I told her that 
hard work was necessary, and that if she 
felt she could devote a great deal of time to 
the work, to go ahead and train along cer- 
tain lines that I suggested, and then come to 
see me later. She persevered and to-day she 
is one of the official stenographers in the 
Magistrates’ Court in the City of New York. 
Her experience has been duplicated by many 
earnest and persistent stenographers who 
were willing to take the job of training for 
shorthand reporting in the right way—and 
who “stuck.” Stick-to-it-iveness is the one 
asset that is worth a great deal to the am- 
bitious stenographer, provided it is backed 
by intelligent direction. 


Article Ill---The Opportunity 


The Law Office a Starting 
Point 


Let us assume that you have reached the 
stage where you can readily write solid mat- 
ter at about 150 words a minute and testi- 
mony at about 175 to 200 words a minute. 
If your general education has been brought 
up to the standard set in the two preceding 
articles of this series, you will be looking 
for an opportunity to enter the profession. 

Perhaps the nearest step to the doorway 
of shorthand reporting lies in the law office. 
The stenographer employed in the higher 
grade of law offices and who has a knowledge 
of legal terms sufficient to report testimony 
is in great demand. Constantly being called 
upon to report examinations before trial, as 
described in my article on Training, gives 
the embryo shorthand reporter that confidence 
which enables him or her to approach the 
difficult work in the profession. Therefore, 
if you are working in a commercial office, the 
first step is to try to connect with a position 
as a law office stenographer. Don't be afraid 
that the forms of legal papers will be so 
unfamiliar to you that you cannot make good. 
The employing lawyer or his managing clerk 
can always give you a sample form of the 
dictated paper which may be used as a guide. 
While in a law office, you will have an oppor- 
tunity not only to take dictation on legal 
matter, but to gain access to training in the 
workings of the courts, which training is an 
essential part of your education. 


Civil Service Positions that 
Lead to Reporting 


Of course, in many states, Civil Service 
opens up a great field for both men and 
women. Especially is this so in New York 
State, where examinations are held at stated 
times for shorthand reporting positions. I 
do not know how many states have Civil 
Service, but the information is easily obtain- 
able from the public authorities. 

The speeds in the examination in New York 
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State for the position of court stenographer 
are approximately as follows: 


Opening to jury 150 words per minute (3 Min.) 
Testimony a “ “ “ y 
Testimony 200 «= “ “ “) 


Charge to jury 175 “ - — 2 


The above examination is for positions in 
the lower courts of New York and, if you 
can pass the test, there is no requirement that 
you have experience. 

The examination for the Supreme Court 
is as follows: 


165 words per minute (6 Min.) 
(3 oe ) 


“ “ “ “ ) 


Opening to jury 
Testimony 175 os os os 


Testimony 200 


Charge to jury 190 = = aa - F 


Of course, the examination for the Supreme 
Court is the most difficult, and is not for the 
novice, because seven points are given for 
speed and three points for experience in 
shorthand reporting. 

Then there are numerous examinations for 
positions paying from $1,500 to $2,800 per 
year, where the reporting work is before 
boards, such as Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ment, Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
and numerous other boards outside of court. 


Public Work as a Beginning 


In every city there is a vast amount of 
reporting to be done under the jurisdiction 
of the public authorities, and in your par- 
ticular locality it is possible for you to get 
the information as to whether Civil Service 
examinations are held for this work or 
whether it is by appointment. 


Starting in Reporter’s Office 


The dictaphone, too, opens up a field for 
stenographers who want to connect with a 
reporting office as a beginning. Most short- 
hand reporters dictate their notes to the dicta- 
phone, and these notes are afterwards tran- 
scribed by dictaphone operators. To become 
an operator for a reporter is a distinct ad- 
vantage, because it will not only give you a 
chance to actually transcribe court notes, but, 
after working hours, the cylinders can be run 
over again for shorthand practice, thus “kill- 
ing two birds with one stone.” Of course 
every new dictaphone operator in a reporter’s 
office has to become familiar with the tech- 
nique of transcribing from the machine, as 
well as with the form of getting out the work. 
Therefore, to get a start with a reporter, it 
would be well to get permission to use the 
dictaphones in his office after hours, in order 
that you may practice until you feel con- 
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fident that you can undertake the work. | 
could mention many of our court stenogra- 
phers who were once dictaphone operators. 


Reporting Meetings 


In the large commercial establishments 
such as bank and bond houses, stenographers 
who can report board meetings are in demand 
Of course, the deliberations of Boards of 
Directors are secret; they do not employ pub 
lic stenographers, except in rare cases, for 
fear that valuable information will leak out; 
and so stenographers are employed on a 
salary to report these meetings, in connection 
with other duties, and of course their com- 
pensation is greater than that of the average 
office stenographer. 

The busy executive also has occasion to 
use stenographers who can report stenogra 
phically business conferences. Many a posi 
tion as private secretary to a big man has 
been obtained on proof of ability to act as a 
shorthand reporter at the same time. 

In the West there are more women court 
stenographers than in the East. - However, 
there are quite a few in New York State 
who hold responsible positions as official court 
stenographers and many who are in the free- 
lance class commonly known as general short- 
hand reporters. 

If you have time to report speeches and 
banquets in your spare time in the evening 
assuming you have the ability—there is a 
field for the beginner in this work. I know 
of a young lady who circularized secretaries 
of important clubs and secured quite a lot of 
this kind of business. In selling your serv 
ices you must have something to show that 
you can do the work. Your mere statement 
that you are a shorthand reporter is not 
enough. Letters from those who know of 
your ability or for whom you have done satis 
factory work should be reproduced and sent 
along with your circulars. 

Of course, in an article limited to certain 
space I cannot go into all the various ways 
in which the embyro shorthand reporter is 
to get a start, but I hope these suggestions 
will open up a line of inquiry on your part 
which will help you 


Correcting the Speakers’ 
Language 


Let me say, in passing, that you must make 
it a rule to so report the spoken language of 
another that mistakes in grammar are cor- 
rected. Never allow a badly constructed sen- 
tence to appear in one of your reports even 
if you have to reconstruct the entire combina- 
tion of words. Speakers want their speeches 

(Continued on page 210) 
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Reporting as an End 


E conclude in this issue a series of 
WY tice articles by Mr. Willard Bot- 

tome, Supreme Court Stenographer 
of New York City, one-time world’s cham- 
pion shorthand writer and president of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association. 
In his first article, Mr. Bottome dealt with 
the fundamentals necessary to the attainment 
of reporting skill—the laying of the founda- 
tion; in the second, he laid out a practical 
program for the ambitious student who as- 
pires to the reporting profession; and this 
month, he concludes with an article upon the 
opportunities and methods of “breaking into 
the game.” 

Mr, Bottome speaks from a wide experi- 
ence, and for the ambitious student he has 
given very valuable suggestions upon the 
making of a shorthand reporter. Undoubt- 
edly, many reading the articles, who had not 
otherwise thought of the reporting field as 
a possible objective for their efforts, have 
been interested to learn of what to them is a 
new field of endeavor. It is surprising that 
of the thousands of students who yearly begin 
the study of shorthand few do so with any 
idea in mind of utilizing the art to its fullest 
extent. 

The study of shorthand may be begun 
with one of two objectives. It may be con- 
sidered as a means to an end by which the 
student hopes to advance in professional or 
business life, or it may be followed as an 
end in itself. Most students begin with the 
former end in view. There are, unfortu- 
nately, some who have no definite purpose 
in mind except a vague hope that with short- 
hand they cari pry loose a living with less 
effort than by other means, but the vast 
majority of shorthand students take up the 
study because it offers them a ready means 
of advancement. Their purpose is laudable. 
Shorthand does offer to the young man or 
woman of to-day advantages in the business 
world which come to few others; but the 
fact is often overlooked, or not generally 
known, that shorthand in itself has other 
than a vicarious value. 

Shorthand carried to its logical conclusion 
offers a field well worth the attention of any 
student. The profession of reporting is at 
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once a remunerative and a desirable one 
And it is a field that is not overcrowded 
There are actually not enough reporters in 
the country to-day to fill the courts and to 
supply the demand for verbatim reporting. 
As a consequence, reporting firms are calling 
more and more for able assistants: schools 
are being criticized for lack of interest in 
equipping their students for reporting work; 
and a college course in reporting is being 
planned by the national organization to fill 
the growing need. 

Reporting, as we have said, is a remunera- 
tive occupation. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the income of an average reporter 
is higher than the income of the average 
lawyer. In a large center of population, it 
is a poor reporter who can not earn an in- 
come of five thousand dollars a year. This 
is in free lance work where the reporter 
works on an exchange basis for the various 
reporting firms. Many reporters in official 
positions double and more than double this 
figure, and if the reporter has the initiative 
and the ability to gather unto himself “new 
business”—that is, can get a clientele of con- 
ventions and conferences, and let out this 
work to other reporters on an exchange 
basis—he can build up a substantial business 
of his own. 

Mr. Bottome, in his articles, has pointed 
out the qualifications that a good reporter 
must possess. More than shorthand alone, it 
seems, is necessary to the process, but as he 
has intimated, shorthand is basic. It is basic 
when it is written with reporting speed, and 
in this detail the stenographer is differen- 
tiated from the reporter. A _ stenographer 
may, in the course of his experience, develop 
a broad vocabulary, come to possess a wide 
acquaintance with subjects and topics that 
would do credit to the reporter, but if the 
stenographer can not write fast enough to 
follow with his pen the utterances of a 
speaker on the rostrum or the witness stand, 
he can not hope to occupy the reporters’ 
bench. Shorthand speed more than anything 
else makes the reporter. That is the founda- 
tion upon which to build. 

Whatever the idea with which the student 
starts his study, he should, therefore, set him- 
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self to the task of learning his system of 
shorthand sufficiently well to enable him to 
write it with accuracy and dispatch. Speed 
will never harm him as a stenographer or a 
secretary. It will be of inestimable value in 
whatever field he hopes to employ his art. 

By concentrating upon speed, he opens for 
himself a choice of two professions instead 
of one. He may, by means of his speed as 
much as by anything else, achieve his ambi- 
tion of advancing from stenographer to secre- 
tary and thence higher, or he may choose a 
profession that is more and more being recog- 
nized as one of the most important profes- 
sions of industry—that of reporting. 


-—C.L. § 


Editorial Brevities 


HE business girl of to-day 1s not only she 

who finds it necessary to enter the field 
to “earn her board and keep.” The love of 
the work for the work’s sake, the desire to 
have a part in the industry as well as the 
play of the world is adding daily to our ranks 
from “society” circles. A_ little clipping 
from the Calumet, Michigan, News, calls at- 
tention again to the growing appeal of busi- 
ness: 

The Hon. Patricia Stopford, a debutante in court 
circles in London this season, is a typist and 
stenographer, having passed her examinations in 
shorthand just before her debut. She is now study- 


ing mathematics and may take other courses fitting 
her for the business world. 


T a recent banquet held at the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., the Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association of the District of 
Columbia was addressed by Justice Wendell 
P. Stafford of the District Supreme Court. 
Other speakers were Mr. George L. Hart, 
President of the National Association of 
Shorthand Reporters, Mr. George B. Lock- 
wood, former secretary of the Republican 
National Committee, and Mr. C. C. Valentine 
of Washington. 
In his address Mr. Hart outlined plans of 
the National Association to have established 
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in Columbia University a four-year profes- 
sional course in shorthand reporting, with a 
degree. To be properly equipped to handle 
every case with which the shorthand reporter 
is confronted, Mr. Hart said it was necessary 
that he have at least a superficial knowledg: 
of law, medicine, engineering, and most of 
the other sciences and professions. This 
training is to be provided in the proposed 
college course. 


BRIEF business meeting of the Gregg 

Shorthand Association of Detroit, in 
connection with a social meeting, was held 
at the home of Mr. John P. Cook, 7027 Sen- 
ator Avenue, on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 10. Membership cards were presented 
Mr. Cook was assisted by Mrs. Cook. Mr. 
Cook, chairman of the social committee, gave 
the Association a send-off suitable to the 
occasion, and all members present proclaimed 
the meeting a real success, and Mr. Cook a 
delightful host. 


HE American Shorthand Teacher «this 

month contains an announcement of the 
annual convention of the National Society 
for Vocational Education, in which all our 
teacher readers will be interested. 

The meeting is to be held December 11-13 
at the Claypool Hotel. These meetings are 
always a help and inspiration to commercial 
teachers as well as teachers of the trade- 
school branches, and it is urged that you 
attend. 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 


Opening of Annual O.G.A. 


any high endeavor, or if we are to 


lf we are to attain successfully 


Contest 


qualify in the humblest undertaking, even, we must have enthusiasm 


shorthand writers are turning to the 

announcement of the O. G. A. Contest 
this month. The students and teachers who 
enter this contest every year will welcome 
the change that has been made in the award- 
ing of prizes. 

Judging from the number of inquiries that 
have come to our desk, there is nothing in 
the shorthand field of such moment at this 
time as the Annual O. G. A. Contest, which 
opens this month. It is the event in which 
novice writers and expert writers line up in 
the battle for supremacy in shorthand writ- 
ing skill; it is the event in which the teachers, 
both new and experienced, compete for the 
school honors. We know that many of you 
have planned, have practiced, and have waited 
for the opening of the contest with abated 
breath. Now you can all get on your marks 
ready to go. Your training up to this time 
has been general; now it will be specific, as 
you will concentrate on the contest copy. 
You can practice the matter as much as you 
like (the more the better, providing it is 
correct practice) between now and April 
first, when the contest closes and all papers 
that are to be rated in the contest are to be 
in our hands. 

The teachers who participate in the contest 
year after year do not need to be told of 
the value of such competition work. It is to 
the new teacher, the teacher who is in the 
teaching field for the first time, that we wish 
to explain some of the benefits to be derived 
from contest work. 


Jf, sorthan and expectantly thousands of 


Creates Enthustasm 


A short extract taken from the letter of 
Miss Amanda L. Holland, one of our good 
shorthand teachers in Montgomery, Minne- 


sota, expresses the sentiment of hundreds of 
teachers who make the O. G. A. Contest a 
feature of their work each year. “I want to 
take this opportunity to say just a word in 
regard to the O. G. A. Contest. No amount 
of persistent effort on my part has done as 
much for my pupils as the Contest in the 
way of developing better writing, speed, and 
accuracy. It has aroused enthusiasm, and 
thereby raised the standard of efficiency in 
the classroom.” A valuable feature of the 
contest is the enthusiasm it creates—the sport- 
ing instinct that it appeals to which produces 
a group energy that will carry out the aims 
for which it was organized almost entirely 
on its own momentum. Such team-work, if 
properly directed, is bound to produce good 
results. There are incentives all along the 
road for these students to strive for, such as 
the O. G. A. membership certificate, Honor- 
able Mention and the club prizes, and the 
Certificate of Superior Merit. These certifi- 
cates and prizes are concrete evidence of the 
progress made by the holder of them. 

The increasing importance of developing a 
good style of writing during the formative 
period of learning shorthand is only another 
reason why the Contest is invaluable to you. 
Experienced shorthand writers do not need 
to be told the relative importance of develop- 
ing a good style of writing. The habit of 
putting down anything for a word dictated, 
and taking a sporting chance on transcribing 
it correctly, results in too many miserable 
failures. Good writing goes hand in hand 
with a good knowledge of the principles, and 
is just as essential to both the reading and 
writing of shorthand. 

Mr. Dupraw made a wager with us a few 
months ago that he could take a certain diffi- 
cult theory test. He took the test and quali- 
fied with almost a perfect score. Later he 
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qualified for the Superior Merit Certificate. 
He has a beautiful style of writing, even 
when writing at a high rate of speed, as many 
of you who have seen his notes in the pages 
of this magazine know. His ability won him 
a position that any shorthand writer well 
might envy—travelling around the country re- 
porting Mr. Davis’ campaign speeches. His 
enthusiastic account of his travels in the Davis 
car, where he sat and took platform speeches 
by means of a loud-speaker installed in the 
compartment; of being met by private cars 
and entertained royally by mayors and other 
celebrities of the towns in which they stopped, 
and his adventures (his escapades, too!) 
would give you a genuine thrill just to 
listen to. 

It was not luck, nor pull, nor any of the 
intangible things we are likely to attach to 
positions of this kind, but preparation and 
skill that got Mr. Dupraw the job. He 
worked hard on his shorthand, practicing dili- 
gently, and he was prepared to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity when it came along. 
How many of you young men and women 
are fitting yourselves for an opportunity of 
this kind? How many of you are preparing 
to take verbatim campaign speeches or lec- 
tures? You can do it if you will, provided 
you do not handicap yourself at the outset by 
developing bad shorthand writing habits. The 
best way to see whether or not your writing 
is up to the standard is to submit your notes 
for membership in the O. G. A. If your 
specimen qualifies, you will not need to worry 
greatly about your style of writing. If it 
does not qualify, you should set yourself the 
task of practising until you develop a style 
of writing that meets the standard. 


Develops Efficiency 


The progress made in shorthand efficiency 
and the necessity of being well-trained in 
shorthand writing is, then, another reason 
why you should take part in the O. G. A. 
Contest. School teams are vying with each 
other to see which turns out the best students. 
District contests, state contests, national, and 
international contests in shorthand and type- 
writing are events of widespread interest to 
the teaching fraternity and the student body. 
They have been invaluable in establishing 
standards of shorthand and typewriting effi- 
ciency. The poorly trained stenographer can 
not hope to-day to compete in the business 
world with the efficiently trained one. There 
are positions that they can drop into, true, 
but these positions mean small pay. There 
are plenty of positions higher up with good 
pay awaiting the skilled and specialized short- 
hand writer. The interest and enthusiasm 
stimulated in the classroom by O. G. A. Con- 
test training is maintained over a long enough 
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period of time to insure writers acquiring 
the correct writing habit. Contest training 
is not individual training merely, but group 
training as well, and the teacher who enters 
her school avails herself of ome more op- 
portunity to make her teaching stronger, her 
students stronger, and her work more inter- 
esting. Miss Daisy Bell, a teacher well- 
known to the shorthand teaching fraternity, 
writes: “I am planning to spend more time 
this year on penmanship drills, and my classes 
are enthusiastic about them. This week | 
am giving penmanship drills to the music of 
the Gregg Rational Records with very good 


results.” 
A New Goal 


Over 7,500 papers were received in the con- 
test last year, and hundreds of schools were 
represented. It was a fine showing, but we 
want to have a much better showing this 
year. There are more than 40,000 O. G. A. 
papers submitted to this department during 
the school year. Should we not have a larger 
number in the contest? Suppose you do 
qualify for your membership certificate be- 
fore the close of the contest, the additional 
practice on the contest copy may win an 
Honorable Mention for you, and incidently 
make you more skillful in the art that eventu- 
ally will earn your bread and butter. You 
cannot practise good shorthand writing too 
much. The more practice you put in on short- 
hand writing, the more speed you will ac- 
quire, the greater fluency you will develop, 
and the better notes you will write. 

The Credentials Department plans to help 
you in your practice by giving you hints and 
helps on penmanship. Practice the penman- 
ship drills, and they will help you to ‘acquire 
a good style. Make your school proud of you 
by carrying back a school banner or diploma. 


Changes in Awards 


We said that some changes will be 
made this year in awarding the club prizes 
We have felt for some time that teachers who 
have larger groups of students to instruct 
are somewhat handicapped, because they can- 
not give the individual attention to each stu- 
dent that he sometimes requires. There are 
bound to be some students in any group that 
for one reason or another will not be good 
writers. A teacher of a smaller group can 
concentrate on a student so handicapped, and 
thereby help him to develop a fairly good 
style of writing. Heretofore, the schools 
were divided into two groups: the private 
school division, and the high school division. 
We made this division on a basis of the num- 
ber of hours of study in the classroom. How- 
ever, our experience in examining papers in 
both divisions leads us to believe that the 
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length of the course has nothing to do with 
the kind of training the student receives. 
While the course in a business school is 
shorter, it is much more intensive in training 
and just as productive of good results. The 
high school course, from the very nature of 
the curriculum, is longer, but it is not as in- 
tensive. Then, too, students in a business 
course come in with an objective, which is 
a vital quality in the work of a student; 
whereas, with students in a high school, short- 
hand frequently is subjective. Therefore, we 
have concluded that the logical way to group 
the schools entered in the contest is not by 
the number of hours of training but by the 
number of students in the classes. The 
groups will be divided as follows: Group I 
will embrace classes composed of from ten 
to thirty students; Group II will embrace 
classes from thirty-one to sixty students; 
Group III, from sixty-one ad infinitum. 

Nine beautiful banners will be awarded— 
one to each of the schools making first, sec- 
ond, or third place in each group of the 
school contest. 


W hat the Prizes Will Be 


The teacher whose club wins first place in 
its group will receive a cash prize of fifty 
dollars ($50); the teacher whose club wins 
second place in its group will receive a cash 
prize of twenty-five dollars ($25); and the 
teacher whose club wins third prize in its 
group will receive a cash prize of ten dol- 
lars ($10). If two or more contestants tie 
for any place the prize for the place will be 
given to each of them. 

The teachers whose clubs show exceptional 
skill but who do not win prizes, will receive 
Diplomas of Honorable Mention. The Hon- 
orable Mention certificates are issued with 
both gold and red seals. The gold seal 
Honorable Mention Diploma is the highest 
honor conferred upon any school that does 
not win one of the school banners. The red 
seal Honorable Mention Diploma is awarded 
to all other schools whose work shows a high 
degree of skill. There is no limit to the 
number of diplomas that can be awarded. It 
is necessary only that the quality of the work 
represent a high degree of skill. 


Individual Prizes 


The writer of the best specimen of short- 
hand submitted will receive a cash prize of 
$15.00; the writer of the second best speci- 
men will receive a cash prize of $10.00; and 
the writer of the third best specimen will 
receive a cash prize of $5.00. The writer 
of every specimen showing a high degree of 
skill will receive honorable mention in the 
Gregg Writer and the gold O. G. A. pin. 
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If two or more contestants tie for the same 
place, the prize for that place will be given 
to each of them. 


Contest Conditions 


O fee is required from either individual 

or school contestants unless the papers 
are to be considered for the certificates, when 
they should be submitted in accordance with 
instructions given in the September Gregg 
Writer. 

The contest closes April 1, 1925, and only 
papers that reach our desk on or before that 
date will be given consideration. The results 
will be announced in this department of the 
June Gregg Writer. No report of the con- 
test can be given other than that published 
in the June magazine. All papers submitted 
for the membership certificate as well as the 
O. G. A. contest should be addressed to the 
Membership Examiner, and the remittance 
to cover the fees should be inclosed with the 
papers. By a rigid following of these instruc- 
tions you will make it possible for us to 
handle the papers expeditiously and get out 
the reports earlier. If it is possible for you 
to submit your club for membership certifi- 
cates earlier in the year, do so. This depart- 
ment is literally swamped with tests about 
the time that the contest closes, and it is 
physically impossible to make reports and 
issue certificates promptly unless each one 
follows instructions explicitly. If you cannot 
submit your club for certificates earlier in 
the year, then be sure to give us your per- 
sonal address, as well as the school address, 
and tell us how late we can send the certifi- 
cates to the school 

As you read over the instructions, under- 
line the rules that particularly apply to your 
club, and then you have only to comply with 
them, and disregard others. Do not send sub- 
scription orders, pin orders, or book orders 
along with your contest papers. Sometimes 
it is several days before your club comes up 
for attention, and then much time is lost 
because of the clerical work involved in re- 
ferring orders to the proper desk, as the 
Credentials Department does not handle any- 
thing but certificate work at this time 


Individual Contest 


The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in 
one of the preceding O. G. A. Contests 


Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 201 marked, “O. G. A. Contest 
Copy,” and in accordance with the rules out- 
lined below. 

The papers will be rated according to the fol 
lowing points: 

a. Application of principles 

b. Proportion of characters 
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Correctness of slant, curvature, and joinings 

Freedom of movement 

Size of notes 

Compactness of notes. 
The prizes in the Individual Contest will be 
awarded upon the rating of the individual speci- 
men, without regard to whether it comes alone 
or in a school club. 


The School Contest 


In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may 
be submitted from one school. In schools having 
more than one shorthand teacher, a club will be 
accepted from a single teacher, representing the 
work of her own class or classes, or all the 
teachers in the school may combine their work 
into one club representing the school. Where 
this is done, the papers should be grouped within 
the package and show the names of the several 
teachers. If a prize-winning club comprises the 
work of more than one teacher, the teacher's 
prize will be equally divided among the several 
teachers whose combined work represents the 
school competing. 

Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 

and under the same rules governing arrange- 

ment, submission, etc., as control in the Indi- 
vidual Contest. 

In the School Contest the individual papers will 

be rated first according to the same rules as 

apply in the Individual Contest. The School 
prizes will then be awarded on a rating by points 
as follows: 

a. For a club representing the total number of 
students in the school or class who have com- 
pleted the Manual when the club is submitted, 
one point. 

For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
reaching the O. G. A. Membership standard, 
based on the number submitted, one point. 
. For the largest percentage of papers rated 
as meriting Honorable Mention, based upon 
the number submitted, one point. 
After the clubs have been rated on a, 5, and 
¢, a secondary rating will be made of all 
papers in the clubs that are in competition 
for first place in the contest; and one point 
given for the club containing the best indi- 
vidual specimen. This secondary rating will 
be made again between or among clubs re- 
maining in competition for second place. 


In case of a tie for any point, 
be counted for each club that 
the tie. 

Each club of papers for the School Contest must 
be accompanied by a statement showing the name 
of the teacher, or teachers if the prise is to be 
divided, to whom credit is to be given, the 
name and address of the school, and the number 
of pupils enrolled in the shorthand class, or 
classes, if the club represents more than one 
group, and the number of papers submitted; also 
the address at which the teacher or teachers sub- 
mitting the club can be reached if not at school 
after June 1. 


the point will 
is a party to 


Rules Governing Preparation of 
Papers 


The copy to be used is given on page 201, 


marked, “O. G. A. Contest Copy.” 

At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy is submitted, write your name, your per- 
sonal address, the name of your school and 
teacher, if you are a student, and state whether 
or not you hold an O. G. A. Membership Cer- 
tificate. 
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3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one-inch 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the 
notes, but there is no restriction regarding 


length. 

Papers should be sent to the Gregg Writer, 
O. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New 
York City. They may be mailed in whatever 
way is most convenient, but we prefer that they 
be sent neatly folded or flat. Do not roll. Post- 
age must be paid at the letter rate, whether the 
papers are sent sealed or unsealed. Jf for the 
contest only mark the package “Contest Editor” 
in the lower left-hand corner of the address; if 
they are to be considered for membership also, 
mark the package “Membership Examiner,” and 
have the remittance to cover the fee inclosed. 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy 
will be considered for the contest. 


The contest closes April 1. All papers must be 
in our hands on or before that date. Allow for 
possible delays in the mail, and send your 
papers in plenty of time to insure their reaching 
us before the closing date. 


(NOTE.—A hundred per cent club is construed to mean 
the submission of a paper from each member of the class. 
if only one class of a achool is competing. or the sub- 
mission of a paper from each member of all shorthand 
classes if Ss whole ¢shool competes. If two teachers 
from the sam ool compete = Bn | classes, the work 
of both clanses will be srupes examiners 


for the purpose 
The papers submitted should be from the regular class 
of the teacher competing. ) 


Let’s All Enter! 


We have italicized for your convenience 
the instructions that we particularly want you 
to observe. 

On our desk at this writing we have ap- 
proximately 1,500 papers to be reviewed for 
certificates. Side by side with the work of 
teachers who make the Credentials a part 
of their program each year, are specimens 
from a good many new teachers. We are 
very glad to have you all—our new friends 
and our old—and we want to congratulate 
each one of you on the fine work you have 
submitted. The enthusiastic letters that we 
are receiving are much appreciated, too. We 
are expecting great things of you; we know 
that you are expecting great things of your- 
selves. That is the attitude of the winner, 
and the right one to have. Many teachers 
make a strenuous fight year after year for 
the school banner, and each year finds them 
stronger and better. Watch out for them 
this year. Contestants, practice as much as 
you can, and then send the best specimen you 
are able to write to be entered in this Con- 
test. Let there be at least 15,000 papers in 
the contest this year, and not less than 500 
schools represented! That means we want 
you, every one of you, whether you have 
taken part in any of these contests before or 
not. If you have not taken part in them 
before, you do not realize what you have 
missed. If there is anything in the instruc- 
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tions that you do not understand, write to 
the Department at once and we shall be glad 
to give you all the help we can. 

Now, teachers, students, stenographers, get 
lined up in this great contest and prove to 
the shorthand fraternity that you are a good 
sportsman. Beat the records of last year! 
Put your school at the top in this big inter- 
national contest! Prove to last year’s class 
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what you are made of, and what you are 
capable of doing! The thrill of pleasure that 
you will have upon carrying back a school 
banner, or diploma, will amply repay you for 
any effort you put forth in the practice on 
the Contest Copy. 

On your marks, all set to go! Remember 
you are one of the Grand Army of 15,000 
contestants in the 1925 O. G. A. Contest. 


A Short Course in Shorthand Penmanship 
Third of a Series of Lessons for the Aspirant to Shorthand Skill 


By Florence E. Ulrich 


Editor, Art and Credentials Department 


a definite aim in your practice, and that 
is to carry off one of the contest 
How would you like to be a lucky 

You can, if you make up your mind 
You start your winning in any con- 
test by the will to do. Put into this contest 
all the vim that Sambo did. Sambo had a 
quarrel with some other colored gentlemen, 
and when they commenced to beat him up he 
broke loose and ran down the road. A fel- 
low-townsman, who knew Sambo, was riding 
along at sixty miles an hour on a motorcycle 
when Sambo came alongside. “What's the 
matter, Sambo?” he asked. “Dere’s some 
niggahs after me,” puffed Sambo. “Well, 
well, you aren’t running away, are you?” 
asked the motorcyclist. “No-o-o,” replied 
Sambo, “but I is leavin’ behind a lot of guys 
what thinks they is.” 

Well, I want you to do in this contest what 
Sambo did—leave the other contestants away 
behind, and if you put the energy and per- 
severance into your practice that Sambo put 
into his running, you will have an equal 
chance to put your contest specimen at the 
top. What you need to do is to get out of 
the class of the mediocre into the class of 
experts. 


The Downward Curves 


The penmanship drills this month will be 
on the downward curves given in the second 
lesson in the Manual. Some of you will find 
the curves in the second lesson easier than 
those in the first lesson, and there will be 
others who will find them more difficult to 
make; but if each of you will practice first 
the direct oval and then the indirect oval 


IN: that the contest is opened you have 


prizes. 
winner ? 
to it. 


before commencing practice on the series of 
drills, you will find it easier. Then write 
the exercises that follow. As you will see 
if you examine them carefully, these exer- 
cises will help you better to write the indi- 
vidual characters p and b, and the combina- 
tions bl and pr. First, however, we are going 
to learn how to make the individual conso- 
nants. We must observe that both the p 
and 6 start with a slightly curved downstroke 
(note that I said downstroke, it should not 
be written with an arc-like curvature) with 
the greater depth of the curve at the end. 
That is the natural way to write it. The 
longhand b on the third line of drill one is 
not for practice, but merely to show you 
that the form of the curvature natural to 
the longhand letter 6 is not modified very 
much in the writing of the shorthand char- 
acter. 


(GEMM OD 
mer tf (1¢> CG 


Pratt tert GS G G G 
Drill 1—Direct Oval 


A common fault in many of the specimens 
we receive, particularly from beginning stu- 
dents, is failure to observe the correct slant 
of the downstrokes. This is due to the fact 
that the students do not have a correct mental 
picture of the outlines and, therefore, do not 
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know how they should be written. The down- 
ward curves are very graceful looking char- 
acters if properly written, but they are not 
pleasing to the eye when distorted with im- 
proper curvature and incorrect slant. 

Practice the oval drills, counting as you 
write. Use a well-sharpened pencil, if you do 
not have a fountain pen, and write lightly. 
We were somewhat amused when one of our 
readers assumed that using light lines meant 
getting a pencil with the hardest lead he 
could find! We could have read the notes 
through a mirror by means of the raised 
lettering on the back of the sheet. He told 
us that he used the hardest pencil he could 
find in order to be sure to have light lines, 
but now he did not know whether or not we 
could see the notes well enough to read them! 
If there are any other readers who miscon- 
strue what is meant by light lines, for their 
information we mean light touch and easy, 
free movement which results in light lines. 
Do not bear hard on the pen or pencil, be- 
cause not only does that impede speed, but it 
results in ugly and coarse outlines. 

Next try the bl combination. Remember 
bl is written with one impulse of the pen. 
You must not pause at the base of the b. 
Use the get-away stroke at the end. When 
you can write bi fluently and correctly, try 
pr, which has the same motion but is smaller 
and therefore requires more muscular control. 

You are now ready to practice the words 
having bi, pl, br, and pr combinations and 
circle vowels. 


Ciae> i ae G Ge 
Co Ce Ce" Con Ce 


Drill 2 
Blemish, blame, branch, bracket, 
preen, pretty, placate, pian. 


bridge, prayer, 


There is a great deal of material for prac- 
tice in Drill 2. It will serve as a review of 
the other points of criticism brought out in 
previous lessons. See if you can recall some 
of them. ° 


C4..0 6€aba8 
ae SEY Me SOI Se oP 
Be ECE SECC CCE 
Rieter cece re 


Drill 3 


Remember that the vowel must fit up 
closely to the base of the downstroke and at 
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the junction of 6 and r, or whatever the com- 
bination may be. It may require several 
efforts—it may require several hundred 
efforts, even, before you can completely mas- 
ter this combination, but the practice is very 
worth-while even though the combination is 
not a very frequent one. 

Do you remember what was said last month 
about the joining of circle vowels at the be- 
ginning and end of strokes? The exercise, 
which precedes the actual combinations, will 
help you at the outset to acquire smooth, 
fluent joinings. As we said before, the circle 
vowels should join to the stroke approxi- 
mately at right angles. Do not retrace the 
circle, nor leave it open. 


PIM te,” OT 2 G & 
Cf Sre.* 


Drill 4 


Pear, pail, ballad, apprehension, 
appeal, hip, apt, applique. 


abridge, parish, 


Write the words in Drill 4, preserving uni- 
formity of slant, proportion, size, and use 
the get-away stroke at the end. 


COMMA LLY YOOOODOOCE 
BOS dadedecdt Un. dens tenctdees 


Drill s—Indirect Oval 


At the beginning of Drill 5 we have the 
indirect oval which gives us the motion used 


in writing the f and vw curves. Some of us 
will not be used to writing this curve and it 
will, therefore, be more difficult to make. 
Practice it until you acquire the motion it 
gives. Do not spend too much time on any 
of the preliminary movement drills—only 
enough to give you the motion required and 
to enable you to develop control of the 
muscles. The greater part of your practice 
necessarily must be on the characters them- 
selves. Note that f and v, like r and /, curve 
more at the beginning. In what way do f 
and wv differ from b and / in formation or 
curvature? 

A little exercise that helps students to mas- 
ter the form of f, v and the clockwise s is 
to write a longhand comma, without the heavy 
dot at the beginning, and to lengthen the 
stroke for f and v. 
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list of words that affords practice on the 
7? 2 9 oF re ) 3 J P combinations = have studied. ‘ 
) Sy S j 
ed of af 8 DT ED Po 


Drills 6 and 7 oy Er a 


= Zz 
P , ann Advantage, after, age, Eve, joy, 4 ch, ? 

_Drill 6 will help you better to join the chief, evil, frail, flat, fleg oslo - 

circle vowels to these curves. What has been 

said in the beginning about the joining of In the next article we will tell you how to 

circles applies here too. Drill 7 contains a write the vowels between fr and vl 


Nes 
Plate for October O.G.A. Test 


st, I # ie a C of i ¢- 


ops a Ges ah G 


_ Yo A. B Ce 


i De Dy a age ie ae 


~ 


C 4 t— ae Cetx 
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December Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good until January 25, 1925) 


To find gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 6. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 


E was Mr. Thrift, she found, an old-time friend of Bill Dollar who was 
IE helping him to save all those little dollars and keep them out of mischief. 

It is all he has to do. He has thousands of friends, and helps them all 
in the same way. She sighed as he continued toward the Dollar home, and said’ 
that some folks always were lucky. 

With a swarm of almost twenty-seven thousand to look after, Bill had to watch 
them carefully to keep them working. Bill had been made an officer in the company 
and was drawing a fine salary. So they decided to double their investment policy 
again, and put in two* hundred dollars a month. 

By this time a great many of the dollars had grown up to full size and were 
away working diligently to increase the family fortune. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, the house was so crowded that six more rooms had to be added, 
and Bill was actually forced to loan thousands’ of the little fellows to his neighbors, 
who agreed to return them in good condition, and to keep them thoroughly 
nourished with the milk of interest. 

To-day, at fifty-five, Bill finds himself the possessor of eighty-one thousand 
five hundred and ten of these dollars, and is able to retire from‘ active business 
whenever he wants to, and have an income of fifty-seven hundred dollars each year. 

Whenever anybody tries to compliment Bill on his success, he laughs it off and 
says that anybody can do as well. He only had a good plan and stuck to it. 

What you have read is fiction, but won’t you resolve right’ now to profit by 
its moral? Wouldn’t you like to have such distinguished friends as Mr. and Mrs. 
Happiness, Mr. and Mrs. Travel, Mr. Ford Packard, and wouldn’t it be fine to 
turn the youngsters over to Mr. and Mrs. College Education at the proper time? 

If you are not now in business for yourself* perhaps you would like to be, 
and Bill Dollar’s plan will help you. Nobody with a spark of gumption in him 
wants to be dependent on his own labor all his life. 

The only way to achieve these ambitions is to adopt a good plan and stick to it. 
Otherwise, when the business opening comes you won’t be? ready, when the chil- 
dren get ready for college you will have to tell them you haven’t got the money. 
You will have to keep on working when you want to take a vacation, and you will 
sit at home and watch your neighbors start out for a ride in their motor car. 

It rests with you whether you will suffer® the sting of defeat or enjoy the thrill 
of success. As to what you want, there can be no doubt. But will you act to 
have it? That’s up to you. 

A glance about you will establish the fact that the men and women who draw 
the big salaries are those who live well-ordered lives, and save and invest® their 
money wisely. They are not lucky. It is merit that counts in the end, and those 
who live from hand to mouth and worry about the future are not in condition to 
do the best work. 

You can turn the story of Bill Dollar into a real experience of your own. But 
you must take decisive action?’ to do it.(3011 strokes)—From Dollars Is Dollars, 
copyright 1922, by Cochran and McCluer Company, Chicago. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period) 
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O. G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, motes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
cach specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


OPY is given below to be used not only 

for the Annual O. G. A. Contest, but for 
the regular membership tests for December 
as well. All specimens written from this copy 
will be considered in the Contest unless 
marked “For Membership Only.” Specimens 
marked “Contest Only” will be held until 
the closing date, April 1, for examination. 
If your paper is being submitted for member- 
ship as well as the contest, be sure to mark 
it “Membership Examiner.” 


. Contest Copy 


It has been many a long day since I heard a fox 
bark, but in my youth among the Catskills I often 
heard the sound, especially of a still moonlight night 
in midwinter. Perhaps it was more a cry than a 
bark, as if he had not yet earned the trick of it. 
But it is a wild, weird sound. I would get up any 
night to hear it again. I used to listen for it when 


Material for December Tests 


(Good until January 25, 1925) 
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a boy, standing in front of my father’s house. Pres- 


ently I would hear one away up on the shoulder 
of the mountain, and I imagined I could almost see 
him sitting there in his furs upon the illuminated 
surface and looking down in my direction. As I 
listened, maybe one would answer him from behind 
the woods in the valley, a fitting sound amid the 


ghostly winter hills. 


1 Ae 


The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


Select your own material, this month—about 
two hundred fifty words, prose copy—and 
type it in single-space style, with wide mar- 
gins all around. Make this the most attrac- 
tive piece of copy you have ever turned out! 


Senior Test 


1. The following information will add a 
page about General Conditions of Optional 
Excursions offered in connection with the 
Round the World Tour of the Empress of 
France, to the itinerary of which you typed 
last month. Punctuate and paragraph this 
copy as you type it. Use double space. 


The itineraries and dates may be affected by 
alterations in steamship or railroad services of the 
various countries or by other causes the right is 
reserved to withdraw any tour announced in this 
program and to make such alterations in the itin- 
eraries as may be found desirable for the conve- 
nience of the parties and the proper carrying out of 
the tours also to decline to accept or retain any 
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person as a member of any party at any time in 
all such cases where money has been received the 
full or a proportionate amount will be returned 
the Canadian Pacific gives notice that all tickets 
and coupons are issued by them and all arrange- 
ments for transport or conveyance or for hotel 
accommodations are made by them as agents upon 
the express condition that they shall not be liable 
for any injury damage loss accident delay or irregu- 
larity which may be occasioned either by reason of 
defect in any vehicle or through the acts or defaults 
of any company or person engaged in conveying 
the passenger or any hotel proprietor or servant 
or of any other person engaged in carrying out the 
arrangements of the tours or otherwise in connec- 
tion therewith the Canadian Pacific accepts no re- 
sponsibility for losses or additional expenses due to 
delays or changes in train or steamer services, sick- 
ness weather strikes war quarantine or other causes 
and all such losses or expenses will have to be 
borne by the passenger all fares for Optional Ex- 
cursions shown in this program are subject to change 
and are payable in gold dollars or their equivalent 


2. Copy the announcement of the special 
trips given, tabulating the data about the two 
trips. Use single-space for the introductory 
matter. 

Optional Excursions in. connection with Round 


the World Cruise. While the program of included 
excursions is complete and comprehensive, it is felt 
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that members of the Cruise should be offered facili 
ties, where time permits, to visit, at their own ex 
pense, certain places which it is impossible to include 
in the regular excursions. Where the included ex 
cursions overlap the optionals, due allowance has 
been made in the rate for the latter. Children will 
be charged full fare for optional excursions 
Optional No. 1. Rome (Limited to 250). January 
29, Morning—Sight-seeing in Naples. Afternoon, 
leave Naples by special train, arriving Rome in the 
evening. Lodging and meals at principal hotels 
January 30, sight-seeing in Rome morning and after 
noon. January 31, morning, sight-secing in Rome 
Afternoon, free for independent action. Leave Rome 
by special train about 7 p. m., arriving Naples 
midnight. Extra cost per person, $55. Optional 
No. 2. Nazareth and Sea of Galilee (limited to 
100). February 4, morning, leave Haifa by motor 
cars, arriving Nazareth about noon. Luncheon at 
Nazareth. Afternoon, leave Nazareth by motor cars 
for Tiberias, thence by boat on the Sea of Galilee 
to Capernaum, returning to Tiberias, where passen- 
gers will remain overnight. February 5, morning, 
leave Tiberias by motor cars for Jerusalem, arriving 
about 1.00 p. m. Afternoon, sight-seeing in Jeru 
salem. February 6, sight-seeing in Jerusalem. Feb- 
ruary 7, leave Jerusalem by train in the morning 
arriving Cairo 9.30 p. m. Lodging and meals at 
principal hotels for the entire stay in Cairo. Febru 
ary 8 and 9, sight-seeing in Cairo, including Nile 
River steamer to Bedrechein and return. February 
10, leave Cairo by special train for Suez to rejoin 
ship. Extra cost per person, $25. 


This certificate is issued to candidates 


able to qualify at fifty words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 


Test. 
be submitted. 
Tests: 


No papers rating less than fifty net words the minute are to 


The tests for both membership and “competency” appear in 


this department each month. Tests may be practised as often as desired, 


but only one specimen should be sent in. 
tests should be typed on a separate sheet. 


Each part of the membership 
The speed test matter must 


be written as a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, and accom- 


panied by the timer’s affidavit. 

month following publication. 
Fees: 

bership test. 


A test is good only until the 25th of the 


An examination fee of ten cents must accompany each mem- 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 


A beautiful Certificate 


is issued to all those who pass any of the tests. 











Washington G. S. A. members picnicing last summer 
at Great Falls 
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Designed by students of typewriting at 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
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The Sign Language 


By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


Copyright, by Harper and Brothers, 1917 
Reprinted from Harper's Magazine for July, 1917, by special permission of the publishers 
(Concluded from the November issue) 
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Breaking Into the Reporting Field 


(Concluded from page 190) 


to read smoothly, and if you do not correct 
their mistakes it will become a boomerang to 
you later. Don't run away with the idea that 
you will get any credit for your care, how- 
ever, because all speakers believe that the 
finished report is word for word as they 
gave it. 


Personality 


Let me impress upon you the value of per- 
sonality in selling your services. You are 
judged by your conversation. Of course there 
is necessarily a certain amount of “blowing 
your own horn,” but don’t blow it so loud 
that it grates on people. Do you get the 
idea? Your language is really an expression 
of your thoughts. Don’t waste time in idle 
chatter. Come right to the point in a busi- 
ness-like way and you will gain attention. 
You must have what is commonly called 
nerve, but don’t “bluff.” 


Calming Your Fears 


An interesting incident concerning a young 
shorthand reporter just starting out was re- 
lated by the late John Ritchie in speaking to 
a body of shorthand reporters: 

One young man who has recently made the jump 
from commercial shorthand into reporting, had at 
the beginning an experience which very few vet- 


erans ever had. He was taking fast dictatio: 
splendidly when all of a sudden a telephone ca! 
gave him a taste of the excitement and respons 
bility of reporting. The call was for a reporter 
to go out into a suburb of Chicago and report 
funeral service over the body of a little child! H 
was also to act as if reporting funeral sermon: 
was as common and prosaic for him as driving 
hearse is to the gentleman who usually perform 
that function. The young man had reached th 
point where he could call himself a reporter, and 
he must mot demur to fate’s decree that this wa 
to be his first reporting work for himself, with a 
the responsibility of taking and transcribing 0: 
time with no chance for any excuse to be accepted 

He would rather have chosen almost anything eds 
in the world for his maiden effort than the sad! 
pathetic scene of a baby’s funeral. When ou: 
young friend took the train to the suburb he was 
more concerned with controlling his emotions tha: 
with thoughts of shorthand—but he came back 
wreathed in mysterious smiles of sympathy an 
humor, because the funeral sermon was said t 
have been preached by a gentleman who had bee: 
dead a year. The man had been and it was sti! 
claimed that he was a spiritualist! So all he had 
to do was to report what the trance medium claimed 
the departed spirit of the man was saying. 


The above is cited to show that often ou: 
greatest fears are groundless. What you 
need is nerve to take the job and stick to it 
Don't give up the ship in your initial short- 
hand reporting endeavors. Get a bull-doc 
grip on shorthand and always have in mind 
that you will finish what you begin. Remem- 
ber what I quoted from Kipling at the begin 
ning of this article! 
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Secretary to Steinmetz 


Found him the “most considerate of men under 
all circumstances” 


EING secretary to one of the world’s 
great men must always be interesting 
to read about, and we quote from the 
Christian Science Monitor of Boston, which 
tells of the work done by Miss Cecile A. 
Rhein, who was for five years private secre- 
tary to the late Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz: 
“The first few weeks were like an adven- 
ture of discovery. She had been assigned 
temporarily to the consulting engineering de- 
partment of the General Electric Company, 
but without the remotest idea that she was 
to work directly for Dr. Steinmetz. 

“‘My confusion,’ she says, ‘at seeing his 
nameplate on the office can hardly be 
imagined. However, I determined to do my 
best for what I thought would be only a week 
or two. I did not see the doctor for several 
weeks, and had never seen him at all before 
this time; and what was told me of his great- 
ness filled me with consternation.’ 

“When Dr. Steinmetz finally did come to 
the office, Miss Rhein discovered that all her 
fears were needless. As she puts it, ‘the 
atmosphere instantly cleared,’ and from that 
time she awaited his arrival each day with 
equanimity. 

“Her first work for Dr. Steinmetz was done 
during the interval in which he was absent 
from the office. The work was brought to her 
by Dr. Steinmetz’s adopted son, J. LeRoy 
Hayden, written, taken home and brought 
back again to be mailed or corrected. The 
most formidable piece of work at this period, 
as well as the first which she performed for 
the doctor, was the revision of one of his 
scientific textbooks, ‘Transient Phenomena.’ 
This book contains numerous mathematical 
equations, which in the manuscript were filled 
in with pencil. 

“‘T had never had occasion,’ says Miss 
Rhein, ‘to write equations before, and had 
not the slightest idea of how it was done, but 
by juggling the carriage of the typewriter, 
and using a great deal of care, as well as 
time, I was able to hand in sheets satisfac- 
tory to the doctor. 

“From the first morning that Dr. Stein- 
metz entered the office until the day before 
his departure for the Pacific Coast, which 
was the last time I saw him, his greeting was 
always the same—and he never missed it. He 
would say: ‘Good morning! What’s new?’ 


with a cheerfulness that made everything seem 
bright for the rest of the day, no matter 
how gloomy it was outside, nor how discon- 
certing the work inside.’ 

“His first instructions were typical of all 
that he ever gave: ‘Don't hurry. All we 
want is good work. Do not sacrifice accuracy 
for speed.’ His manuscripts were always 
marked with one of three notes, to indicate 
how soon he wanted the work done: ‘As 
soon as feasible,’ ‘immediately,’ or ‘as soon 
as possible When he wanted the finished 
work, or expected it to be ready, he never 
demanded the manuscript outright, but would 
say: ‘How near to completion is this or 
that paper?’ or ‘How is it coming?’ Inci- 
dentally, he never had to wait for the work— 
it was always finished for him on time. 

“Immediately upon reaching his office, he 
would give his attention to whatever was 
awaiting his advice, whether a conference, a 
visitor or some matter in his correspondence. 
He answered his mail by making notes in his 
own shorthand and handing them to his secre- 
tary. Those requiring more consideration he 
would take home, to write out the answers 
in shorthand for transcribing the next day. 

“Conferences were always the occasion with 
him for dispensing some of his witticisms, 
which brought forth hearty laughter. Some- 
times conferences were prolonged until late 
in the afternoon, and he would always remain 
until his services were no longer needed, eat- 
ing his lunch in the company’s restaurant, to 
save time. 

“If he had no conferences to attend, after 
answering his correspondence he would go 
to his laboratory, with the remark: ‘I will 
be in the laboratory.’ If there was nothing 
in the laboratory requiring his presence, he 
would say, ‘Well, I guess I'll go home. So 
long!’ 

“*Somewhere,’ says Miss Rhein, ‘I have 
read the words everlastingly patient, used in 
relation to the doctor. To my mind no words 
more fittingly describe him. No one ever 
requested an interview or asked him to deliver 
a lecture and was refused if it were con- 
sidered of any importance, or for the common 
good. He would spend hours, if necessary, 
explaining the importance or non-importance 
of any question. He was the most considerate 
of men under all circumstances.’” 
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Your Professional Responsibility 


responsibility to the reporting profes- 

sion? Do you know that the grade 
f your work is taken as the standard of the 
profession? Isn't it your obligation to make 
your work of such high standard that your 
client will want to employ others of your 
craft in other cities and have confidence that 
he will get equally good work? 

An instance came to my personal attention 
recently of a rather startling character, and 
the experience the man related to me gave 
the reporting profession a black eye. It dis- 
counted the years of toil and earnest effort 
on the part of real reporters. It decreased 
the standard and regard a certain proportion 
of the public has for reporting service—just 
because some one said wumnwarrantly and 
wickedly: “Why, I am competent and ex- 
perienced. J am accurate and intelligent,” 
and forthwith delivered a transcript of such 
a faulty character that the whole reporting 
profession was embarrassed. Wouldn't it be 
better for the profession if those who are not 
competent to take the work offered to them 
would frankly admit #t and save their own 
reputation and the reputation of the profes- 
sion of which they should be a real part? 

The obligation of every shorthand reporter 
is to see to it that he is competent for the 
work he undertakes to do. If he is asked 
to do something for which he has not the 
ability, he should be frank about it and say 
that he has not the ability to do it. If the 
prospective client insists upon his trying, he 
should then take the work with reservations, 
so that the profession is not censured because 
of his poor judgment and because he has not 
paid the price of skill and ability in the art 
of making accurate reports of proceedings. 
If you think you can make an accurate tran- 
script and then find the task greatly exceeds 
your ability, wouldn't it be the manly part 
to state your limitations and tell your client 
in such a way that he will understand? It 
is not the fault of the profession, but your 
own personal fault and lack of preparation 


eles you ever stopped to consider your 


that prevents you from doing the work in a 
workmanlike manner. 


You Must Be Competent 


It is your bounded duty if you want to 
profit by the prestige and standing that re- 
porters of competence, ability, and intelli- 
gence have created, to make yourself com- 
petent. It has always seemed foolish to me 
that an alleged reporter will plod along, doing 
his work half-heartedly and very inaccurately, 
and taking all the knocks that are incident 
to faulty service, when by using his spare 
time to advantage he might get out of the 
incompetent class and be a real and unquali- 
fied credit to the profession. 

Can you possible lose by making yourself 
more competent? What are the disadvan- 
tages? If you can find some worthwhile 
reasons for not doing it, reasons that out- 
weigh and overbalance the reasons for making 
yourself competent, then don’t try to perfect 
your skill, increase your capacity, or prepare 
yourself to shoulder your full share of the 
responsibilities of life in general and of your 
profession in particular. If you cannot find 
those satisfying reasons for such a course, 
then won't you bestir yourself and hold high 
the banner of your profession? 


Skill Pays 


The advantages of a procedure looking to 
greater skill in our particular field of en- 
deavor are many. You will enjoy the respect 
and grateful appreciation of your fellow- 
reporters. You will advance your own inter- 
ests in your immediate community. You will 
advance the interests of your profession in 
your community, and thereby you will ad- 
vance the interests of everybody devoting 
their energies to the same line of work. 

If I do my work well in Illinois, it helps 
my professional brother or sister in Montana, 
Florida, or New York, and if you do your 
work well in Massachusetts, Texas, or Cali- 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted by FREDERICK H. GURTLER 
Court and Convention Reporter 


69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
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Your Professional Responsibility 


responsibility to the reporting profes- 

sion? Do you know that the grade 
»f your work is taken as the standard of the 
profession? Isn't it your obligation to make 
your work of such high standard that your 
client will want to employ others of your 
craft in other cities and have confidence that 
he will get equally good work? 

An instance came to my personal attention 
recently of a rather startling character, and 
the experience the man related to me gave 
the reporting profession a black eye. It dis- 
counted the years of toil and earnest effort 
on the part of real reporters. It decreased 
the standard and regard a certain proportion 
of the public has for reporting service—just 
because some one said wunwarrantly and 
wickedly: “Why, I am competent and ex- 
perienced. J] am accurate and intelligent,” 
and forthwith delivered a transcript of such 
a faulty character that the whole reporting 
profession was embarrassed. Wouldn't it be 
better for the profession if those who are not 
competent to take the work offered to them 
would frankly admit it and save their own 
reputation and the reputation of the profes- 
sion of which they should be a real part? 

The obligation of every shorthand reporter 
is to see to it that he is competent for the 
work he undertakes to do. If he is asked 
to do something for which he has not the 
ability, he should be frank about it and say 
that he has not the ability to do it. If the 
prospective client insists upon his trying, he 
should then take the work with reservations, 
so that the profession is not censured because 
of his poor judgment and because he has not 
paid the price of skill and ability in the art 
of making accurate reports of proceedings. 
If you think you can make an accurate tran- 
script and then find the task greatly exceeds 
your ability, wouldn't it be the manly part 
to state your limitations and tell your client 
in such a way that he will understand? It 
is not the fault of the profession, but your 
own personal fault and lack of preparation 


eee you ever stopped to consider your 


that prevents you from doing the work in a 
workmanlike manner. 


You Must Be Competent 


It is your bounded duty if you want to 
profit by the prestige and standing that re- 
porters of competence, ability, and _ intelli- 
gence have created, to make yourself com- 
petent. It has always seemed foolish to me 
that an alleged reporter will plod along, doing 
his work half-heartedly and very inaccurately, 
and taking all the knocks that are incident 
to faulty service, when by using his spare 
time to advantage he might get out of the 
incompetent class and be a real and unquali- 
fied credit to the profession. 

Can you possible lose by making yourself 
more competent? What are the disadvan- 
tages? If you can find some worthwhile 
reasons for not doing it, reasons that out- 
weigh and overbalance the reasons for making 
yourself competent, then don’t try to perfect 
your skill, increase your capacity, or prepare 
yourself to shoulder your full share of the 
responsibilities of life in general and of your 
profession in particular. If you cannot find 
those satisfying reasons for such a course, 
then won't you bestir yourself and hold high 
the banner of your profession? 


Skill Pays 


The advantages of a procedure looking to 
greater skill in our particular field of en- 
deavor are many. You will enjoy the respect 
and grateful appreciation of your fellow- 
reporters. You will advance your own inter- 
ests in your immediate community. You will 
advance the interests of your profession in 
your community, and thereby you will ad- 
vance the interests of everybody devoting 
their energies to the same line of work. 

If I do my work well in Illinois, it helps 
my professional brother or sister in Montana, 
Florida, or New York, and if you do your 
work well in Massachusetts, Texas, or Cali- 
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fornia, you help me in Illinois. The old ques- 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” should 
certainly be answered in the affirmative when 
it is applied to the shorthand reporting pro- 
fession. 

There is hardly a business I can think of 
which reflects so immediately credit or criti- 
cism as the work of both the stenographer 
and the reporter. If a financial policy is 
only fairly good, such a policy may continue 
in a firm for several years before a change 
is made, and yet that policy during its entire 
existence may have done substantial injury 
to the success of that firm. Errors in book- 
keeping may go unnoticed for months or 
even for longer periods. They may be so 
deftly covered up that experienced people in 
that line of work cannot readily detect them. 
Faulty instruction in the schools is difficult 
to determine quickly. Thus many instances 
might be cited to show that in numerous lines 
of activity accuracies and inaccuracies are 
not quickly reflected, but in typewritten rec- 
ords of whatever kind it is not alone that 
errors in substance are quickly noticed, but 
errors in detail, such as misspellings, or type 
that is out of alignment, incorrect syllabifica- 
tion, irregular margins, poor paragraphing, 
overcrowding of pages, and so forth. There- 
fore, we should be sensitive to our profes- 
sional responsibility in small matters as well 
as in the large ones. 


Build Good Will 


Your professional responsibility is to con- 
tribute your energy, your skill, your character 
and the fruits of your life work to the de- 
velopment of a great body of good will on 
the part of the public toward the shorthand 
reporting profession. One of the greatest 
assets of a professional man or woman is the 
good will of those with whom he comes in 
contact. The opportunity to develop good 
will is through service. When able and 
pleasing service has been rendered, a good 
feeling on the part of the client exists. He 
tells others how valuable the professional 
service has been to him, and by multiplying 
these instances by the number of people 
earnestly and conscientiously engaged in that 
particular profession, soon all the people of 
the country have a good feeling toward the 
profession and thus the prestige of a pro- 
fession is created and maintained. 




















Your Responsibility 


You can detract from or upbuild your pro- 
fession by what you do. Be very sure that 
your part is well performed so that in all 
quarters the public will have a good feeling 
toward the reporting profession. 
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Sholes for the Hall 


of Fame 


NOTABLE feature of the recent N. S. 

R. A. convention in Washington was a 
resolution of this Association giving unani- 
mous endorsement to the nomination of 
Sholes, inventor of the typewriter, to the 
Hall of Fame. The preamble and resolution 
were presented by Mr. Charles E. Weller, of 
LaPorte, Indiana. 

Mr. Weller is not only one of the oldest 
and most honored members of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, but also 
the sole present-day survivor of the intimate 
friends of Sholes. In his address presenting 
the resolution, he spoke eloquently of the 
self-sacrificing labors of Sholes in the inven 
tion of the typewriter, and of the magnitude 
of the service which this invention has ren- 
dered to modern progress. He also described 
the plan and purpose of the New York Uni- 
versity Hall of Fame; of the many American 
immortals whose names are already inscribed 
therein, and of how justly the inventor of 
the typewriter was entitled to a similar honor. 

This action of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association follows that of the City 
of Milwaukee on the occasion of the recent 
unveiling of the monument to Sholes in the 
latter city It will be recalled that this 
monument was erected with funds collected 
by the Sholes Monument Commission of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
and the report by Mr. Bates Torrey, Presi- 
dent of this Commission, was an important 
feature of the program at the Washington 
convention. 


A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the November issue) 


For shorthand plate see page 212 


Q What was done about the other twenty thou 
sand dollars? 

A The other should be paid off between ten 
months and a year. 

Q How was it to be secured? 

A By a first mortgage on the vacant 

Q One entire first mortgage? A Yes, sir 

Q Was there anything else said? 

A Not that I can recall 

Q Then you went out to look at it? 

A I went and looked at it before we ever came 
to talk terms. 

Q When did you next see Toss? 

A The following day. 
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Q Where did you see him? AI called him up. 

Q Do you remember what he told you then? 

A He said the owner would not consider less than 
$125 a foot. He says, “You give me a check,” 
and I gave him a check for one thousand dollars. 

Q Have you that check now? A No. 

Q What became of it? 

A As soon as he returned that check to me I 
tore it up. 

Q Did you have any further talk with Toss about 
this property? 

A Yes. I have been asking lately what he is 
doing and whether or not he will deliver the prop- 
erty. He told me that the matter was in Court. 

Q When was the first time you learned that Mr. 
Sheeder would not go on with the deal? 

A That was the next week on a Tuesday. 

Q Did you ever sign a contract to buy it? 

‘A No, sir. 

Q Where did you have your money at that time? 

A In the Liberty Bank. 

Q How much did you have in the Liberty Bank 
on the tenth day of March this year? 

A I had about six or seven thousand dollars. 

Q Did you have any other moneys at that time? 

A Yes, we have money coming in gradually every 
week, 

Q How much money did you have in cash on the 
tenth day of March? 

A I had between six and seven thousand dollars. 

Q And that was all you had at that time? 
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A At that time that was all that was there. 
Mr. Swartz: That is all. 
(Witness excused.) 
Mr. Cox: That is my case. 
And thereupon the plaintiff rested his case. 


(To be concluded next month) 


ow 


_ News from the G.S.A. 


(Continued from page 180) 


brought food or fruit as suggested by th: 
social committee, and ice-cold liquid rm 
freshments (strictly according to Volstead 
were dispensed by Mr. Nead, the vice-pres 
dent. President Schrage and Mr. Nead too! 
several post card photos of the crowd, on 
of which was sent us by Mr. Robert Pomero) 
the corresponding secretary of the Associa 
tion. It is this we are reproducing. 

All inquiries concerning membership o: 
class work in the Association should be ad 
dressed to President Schrage, Apartment 704 
1812 K Street, Washington, D. C. 
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GHE GREGG WRITER 
N.S.R.A. Contest Matter 


(Continued from page 178) 


Q. Did you form any opinion at the time as to 


Q. Did you read the newspaper accounts of this 
the guilt or innocence of the parties? 


ceurrence? A. I know nothing whatever about it. 


Q. I asked you if you had read about it in the 
newspapers? <A. Not that I remember. 

Q. You never discussed the case with anyone? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you/ have no opinion one way or the 
ther as to the guilt or innocence of the defendants? 

A. No. 

Q. While you were in business for yourself were 
you ever a witness in a criminal proceeding? 

A. The only time was about twenty years ago 
when a lady had a pocketbook stolen in my store. 

Q. That was the only time? 

A. That is the only time I ever/ was (a witness) 
alled as a witness 

Q. In this case the defendants are colored persons. 
Would that fact have any bearing with you in de- 

ling this case? A. None whatever. 

Q. And would you treat them and regard them 
the same and give them the same consideration as 
you would a white person? A. Yes 

Q. You are not drawing any disability compensa- 
tion or any money from the Government in any/ 
way, shape or form? A. No, sir, not a thing 

Q. None of your relatives are policemen? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have no scruples against capital punish- 
ment? A. No, sir, not against capital punishment. 

Q. And have you any prejudice against circum- 
stantial evidence? A. No. 

Q. And at the time you were a witness several 
years ago, was that when someone in your store was 
robbed? A. Yes. 

0. And you//* yourself have never been robbed? 

A. I am glad to say I have never been in such 
an experience. 

Q. Any of your relatives or near friends injured? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know any of the other jurors in at 
tendance in court here to-day? 

A. One of the jurors is a neighbor of mine. 

Q. And what is his name, please? 

A. Frank Williams. 

Q. He is not associated 
any way? A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you familiar with the use of firearms? 

A. No, except my service in the army. 

Q. I assume you are referring to the Spanish 
American war? A. Yes, I saw service in Cuba. 

Q. Were you a commissioned officer? 

A. No, I was an enlisted man. 

Q. I believe you stated in answer to a previous 
question that/ you are not acquainted with any of 
the members of the Metropolitan Police Department. 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Do you belong to any organization which has 
for its object the enforcement of the National Prohi- 
bition Act? A. No. 

Q. Were any of your relatives or friends ever 
interested in a case similar to this? 

A. My brother was a witness where a man was 
shot in a hold-up. 

Q. Did you/ discuss any of the facts with him? 

A. Not exactly. -He told us about it, but we 
didn’t discuss it in particular. 

Q. Well, some talk passed between you about it? 

A. Merely in the family. 

Q. Do you remember any of the facts in connec- 
tion with that affair? 

A. No, except that it was in an alley, as far as 
I remember. 

Q. I am not asking you about the//* facts you 
remember. I mean do you recall any of the facts 
in the case? A. Not in detail. 


with you in business in 


A. Well, I thought the guilty persons should have 
been punished. 

Q. And you still 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you are accepted as a juror in this case/ 
would the fact that your brother had been a witness 
in a similar trial influence you against my client? 

A. I do not think so, but it would depend on 
what the witnesses had to say. 

Q. Is your mind free and open to render an im- 
partial decision? A. I will do my best. 

Q. That is all we can ask. I merely want to get 
your viewpoint 

A. That/ is what I am trying to give you. 

O. You understand that you have only to pass on 
the facts? A. I understand 

Q. And that you receive the law 
siding judge? 

A. Well, that is always the way I thought a jury 
man was to decide a case. 

©. You would not require direct evidence as neces 
sary to a conviction? A. Not altogether, no 

©. But circumstantial evidence/ would convince 
you? 

A. I would want some evidence that 
vince me particularly of the guilt 

Q. And if it convinced you to a moral certainty 
you would act upon it here as a juror, would you? 

A. If I was fully convinced, 

Q. Were you ever called as a witness before? 

A. No, sir 

Q. If accepted in this case you would not permit 
anyone to//* talk to you about it while it was in 
progress? A. No, sir 

Q. You understand that 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Do you know any of the counsel on the other 
side? A. I know this gentleman 

Q. You mean Mr. Smith? A. Yes 

Q. Is that an intimate acquaintance 

Well, I suppose you would call it that 

Have you known him for some/ 

Yes, he has done some legal work for me 

In what sort of a case? 

It was not a case in court. 
estate deal. 

Q. Had he to do 
buying or selling? 

A. The first time I 
leasing my store. 

QO. When was the next time? 

A. Well, I don't recall the date, 
you mean. 

No, what did you consult him about? 
About some abstracts. 

Did he examine some abstracts for 
Yes. 

I assume your relations with him were entirely 
satisfactory ? 

As far as I am concerned they were 
He has never represented you in a 
understand you? 

. Well, those were not law-suits. 
Have/ you consulted him recently? 
Not since I have been in the present business. 
. And of course not since he has occupied his 
present position? A. No. 

Q. You know he is my opponent in this case? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would the fact that Mr. Smith has represented 
you on several occasions embarrass you in this case? 

A. Not a particle. 

Q. My clients are entitled to a fair//* 
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Note.—The single bers indicate quarter-minutes ; 
the double bar the minute divisions of this copy. 
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